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Preface 



Seeking ways and means to improve teacher education is a continuous 
endeavor of pfrsons engaged in teacher education . These endeavors take^ 

the form of new procedures, new approaches to famili P *Histori- 

tions, experimentation, research, and other promising P^ctices Histor! 
railv in Georgia much of this endeavor has been, and continues to be, 
cooperative effort of teacher education institutions, theStatehepartment 
of Education and the public schools. To a large extent th^e efforts have 
been coordinated by the Georgia Council on Teacher Education . Plann ng, 
ini?iating'and completing this study of selected characteristics of 
provisionally and professionally certified beginning teachers in Georgia 
is an outgrowth of the cooperative effort of these groups a 
coordinating agency. 

It is difficult to determine exactly the origin of the idea for this 
studv Certainly the prior cooperative efforts in improving teacher 
fducakrin Georgia were instrumental in stimulating teacher educators 
to look for another approach to the continuing need ^ or *^v 

a series of events, immediately prior to the actual beginning of the study, 
were significantly related to its origin and development. 

1. The April, 1963, Georgia Teacher Education News Bullet 1 ^ 
included such statements and questions as the following: 

"It has been a long time since the Georgia Council 
on Teacher Education has engaged in cooperative 
research . " 

"Is it time to plan for other cooperative research 
projects?" "The U.S. Office of Education is m the 
process of planning for 'Project Teacher Education . 

Should Georgia have a part in the project? 

»»The U.S, Office of Education planning thus far includes 
five parallel areas of activities. How can Georgia 
participate in this project?" 

2 In the fall of 1963, Dr. Joseph A. Williams, Dean of the College 
of Education of the University of Georgia, encouraged interested 
staff members to submit ideas and/or proposals for ^search in 
teacher education. Dr. Joseph C. Bledsoe of the College o 
Education staff was asked to coordinate these ideas and to 
prepare a proposal for study by the staff and others. In the 
November session of the Georgia Council on Teacher Education 
Dean Williams reported this progress of the cc '- le go^Proposed 
that the Seventeenth Annual Conference on Teacher Education 
(January , 1964) be devoted to studying the draft of the proposal 
prepared by Dr. Bledsoe. 

3 The theme of the January Conference was Project Teacher Educ ati on. 
The Conference was jointly sponsored by the College of ^ ca ^ ’ 
the Georgia Council on Teacher Education, the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Georgia Education Association and the 
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Georgia Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
For two days, in general sessions and in study groups, repre- 
sentatives from the groups named above, studied the proposal pre- 
pared by Dr. Bledsoe and made suggestions for clarifying, ex- 
tending, and improving the proposal. This conference study 
further fostered the commitment and cooperation of some 200 
leaders in teacher education in Georgia. 



Following the conference Dr. Bledsoe revised the proposal and 
it was submitted to the U.S* Office of Education. In July, 
1964, the project was funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
as Project number 5-1029-2-12-1. 



Although many staff persons of the College of Education were 
involved in the development of each phase of the projec , on y 
three persons were officially designated as project staff members- 
Dr. Joseph C. Bledsoe, Director, Dr. Reba Burnham, and Dr. Johnnye 
V. Cox. Each of these persons was assigned to the project for 
one-third time for the three-year duration of the project. 



The events described above prepared the way for the project. During 
the three-year period of the project the sponsoring groups maintained their 
interest in and support of the project. Other groups, such _ as the rommittee 
on Teacher Education of the Board of Regents of the University System of 
Georgia, the Georgia Association for Student Teaching, and the Georgia 
Department of Classroom Teachers, have manifested a continuing interest in 
the project. Many hundreds of persons — public schQoladmni ’ id 

curriculum directors, personnel directors, teachers .andstudents-- assisted 
with the project at the local school level. Research assistants and curri 
culum directors serving as special observers, assisted the progect sta . 
collecting, processing, and analyzing the data of the study. 

Special recognition and appreciation are due to these Georgia school 



personnel — 

—the more than 16,000 students who responded to instruments for 
pilot studies and for the main study 

—the more than 1,800 teachers who participated in the longitu- 
dinal study of the project 

—the more than 470 teachers who participated in the depth study 
of the project 

—approximately 200 teachers who participated in pilot studies 
to develop and test selected data gathering instruments 

—the 196 school superintendents who gave support to the project 
rvt the system level 

—the more than 500 principals who gave support to the project 
at the school level 



—several hundred Future Teachers of America members, hundreds 
of college students in teacher education institutions, board 
members, and experienced teachers who participated in severa 
related studies. 



A number of persons who live and work outside the stcite of Georgia 
have rendered valuable services to the study. To Dr. Robert Poppendieck, 
Specialist in Teacher Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, United States Office of Education, the staff is most grateful for 
his insights and suggestions in the preparation of the original proposal.. 

Dr. David Ryans, Director of the Research and Development Center, University 
of Hawaii, spent three days with the project staff in January 196s>, providing 
most valuable consultative services in addition to granting permission to 
use the instruments developed in the Teacher Characteristics Study. Acknow- 
ledgment is hereby also expressed to Professors Robert E. wills, Fred 
Kerlinger, Robert Peck, Garth Sorenson, and Robert Veldman for their gracious 
permission to use materials which they had previously developed in their 



The Staff of the Computer Center of the University of Georgia has 
provided invaluable services in developing programs and processing data. 

To Dr. James L. Carman, Director, James Fortson, Dr. Charlotte Williams, 

Jane Heath, and particularly to Lois Shackelford, who understood our problems, 
gave unstintingly of her time and services, and helped so many students as 
well as the project administrative staff, our debt is hereby acknowledged. 

The contributions of two other groups cannot be adequately described 
with only a note of recognition and appreciation. Twenty-four research 
assistants and 16 curriculum directors serving as special observers made 
and recorded results of more than 2,400 classroom observations. of the 
participating teachers. The research assistants also helped with collecting, 
processing, and analyzing all data for the project. These persons were 
truly the task forces of the project. 

To our colleagues of the College of Education and the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Georgia who served on seemingly endless 
Advisory, Examining, and Reading Committees for doctoral students engaged 
in the Teacher Education Research Project, a note of special thanks is m 
order. The encouragement that they gave and the services they rendered 
often went beyond the call of duty and sprang from a genuine commitment not 
only to their own profession, but to the goals of the Teacher Education 
Research Project itself. They gave a part of themselves. and. TERP could 
not have bedn completed successfully without their contributions. 

During the first year of the project, 1964-65, the research assistants 



Iva D. Brown, Ralph Lightsey, James H. Swanson, and Robert E. Williams. 
In the second year of the project, 1965-66, the assistants were: 



research 



were : 



Research Assistants 



Special Observers 



Frusanna S. Booth 
Arvin D . Craf ton 
David L. Ewing 



Ophelia Alsobrook 
Frances Harris 



Vera C. Houston 



Vernon D. Gifford 
Herbert M. Handley 
Arthur Hughes 



Bernard Hirshberg 
Frances Johnston 
Lola Lauff 



Second year (Continued) 
Research Assistants 



Lucille G. Jordan 
Sara M. Riggs 
Arthur D. Strickland 
A. L. Woodard 



Special Observers 

Eleanor Lee 
Eleanor Newton 
Anna Belle Tabor 
Joy Lytle Wood 



In the third year of the project, 1966-67, the assistants were: 



Research Assistants 

Jack Caldwell Carter 
Ronald H. Griffith 
Jo Ann S. Manley 
Robert L. Sears 
Macklyn A . Smith 
Sidney Paul Smith 
Charles David Stallings 
Alton Edward Strang 
Joe Raymond Trull 
M. Austine H. Wallis 



Special Observers 

Lorene C lower 
Eleanor Lee 
Arthur Lee Cox 
Willie Maude Nelson 
Mary C . Collins 
Doris R. White 
A. L. Woodard 



The services of several secretaries who have helped with the project 
have been invaluable. Among these were Jane Harvey, Linda Aiken, and Betty 
Mize. To Mrs. Margie Huff the project staff are especially grateful for 
typing the final report, coordinating materials and for her insight in 
anticipating and filling information gaps while the project director and 
staff were busy with teaching and consultations. 

It is hoped that all participants in the project feel rewarded for 
their assistance in the project. To many persons the reward may only be 
the satisfaction of having helped to gain mere and better information about 
beginning teachers. To others the reward may be in terms of new skills 
and knowledges which have been gained. To the twenty research assistants 
who completed doctoral dissertations related to the project their reward 
is evident. A special bibliography of these dissertations is included in 
the appendix. 



Although the contributions of the consultants and research assistants 
are gratefully acknowledged, the project staff and particularly the project 
director assumes full responsibility for any errors in analysis and/or 
reporting. 

The project staff is grateful to each individual and group who 
contributed to this study. 



Joseph C. Bledsoe, Director 
Reba M. Burnham 
Johnny e V. Cox 



Athens, Georgia 
September, 1967. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

Since the days of Protagoras (485-415 B.C.) and possibly even 
before, man has been self-conscious about teaching his young • Many 
debates (through the years) have no doubt involved the issue of whether 
teaching is an art or a science. Almost everyone seems to believe that 
he knows how to distinguish the competent teacher from the incompetent. 

Yet after centuries of debate and speculation, and from hundreds, per- 
haps even thousands of empirical studies, a definitive theory of teach 
ing has not emerged. Perhaps the answers to the questions "What is an 
effective teacher?", "What is effective teaching?" , and "How may effec- 
tive teachers be prepared?", vary so much from one context to another 
and from one group to another that to find a simple answer is too much 
to expect. In the absence of a constructive "theory," man can only 
devise potential "theories" or "hypotheses’ 1 ' as he increases understand- 
ing of what good teaching is and how good teachers may be prepared. 

There have doubtless been effective teachers since prehistoric 
times since children have learned from parents for many generations. 

It has been said that the large family is the best educational institu- 
tion yet devised. As society has become more complex, however, the 
responsibility of achieving individual and societal goals and develop- 
ing the complex skills needed for modern life has increasingly been 
extended to specially appointed persons who spend a major portion of 
their active energies in instruction. In simpler days, persons came 
along who were unusually effective perhaps because of a fortuitous 
combination of genetic qualities of temperament and intelligence and 
their unique experiences. The history of education has identified many 
of these persons. Jesus of Nazareth is deemed by many to be the great- 
est of them all, and is identified in the New Testament as "Good Teacher" 
Others have been identified by Broudy (1963) as "Historic Exemplars of 
Teaching Method". Among them were Protagoras, Socrates, Isocrates, 
Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, Quintilian, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 



Herbart. These and many other teachers who taught so well "by ear" were 
concerned about the question of what is teaching. They attempted to 
inculcate in their students those qualities of heart and mind which 
would, as nearly as possible, insure the perpetuation of their ideas. 
Although formal teacher education or pedagogy as such is relative^ 
recent, these great teachers or students of pedagogy were attempting to 
devise methods which would enable their students to be more effective. 

In short, they had aims which were essentially compatible with those of 
modern teacher education institutions: to prepare excellent teachers 
"by note" (that is to say, by systematic, deliberate planning). Peda- 
gogy has become much more institutionalized and has responsibilities 
for producing far greater numbers of teachers (hopefully as many 
"excellent" ones as possible), but the aims are essentially similar to 

those of earlier times. 

The Problem 

The problem of this study was to compare selected personality 
characteristics and teaching performance of provisionally and profes- 
sionally certified beginning teachers in Georgia. The study was con 
ducted in two parts: Part I: a longitudinal study the purposes of which 

were to identify some characteristics of the populations of 1964-65 
beginning teachers in Georgia and to follow samples of this group for 
three years; and Part II: a more intensive study in "depth" of charac- 
teristics and performance of samples of beginning teachers. 

The two major comparison groups were the provisional four-year- 
certified (B-4) without the professional sequence in education and the 
professional four-year-certified (T-4) with the professional sequence. 
The pattern of teacher certification in Georgia makes it possible to 
categorize teachers in either of these and related discrete groups. 
Similar educational conditions exist in states without these precise 
categories, however, so findings may be widely applicable. 

Part I of this study consisted of a compilation of information on 
the population of beginning teachers in 1964-65; such information 
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included characteristics which could be obtained from existing records 
(Georgia Department of Education end teacher education institutions) and 
from quest ionnaires submitted to the system superintendents and to be- 
ginning teachers. Selected data concerning this group have been tabu- 
lated for the years through 1966-67 to determine what has happened to 
these teachers, particularly characteristics of those who remained and 
those who left the profession. During the first year this information 
was valuable in planning more effectively for Part II, the "depth" study. 

Part II consisted of a study of samples of provisionally certified 
and professionally certified beginning teachers in terms of performance 
and teaching effectiveness. Although both phases of the study have 
direct bearing on what constitutes an effective teacher training program. 
Part II was planned to determine whether the professional sequence in 
teacher education tends to be associated with more effective performance 

in teaching. 

Objectives 

Part I had as the overall objective to assess the relevant charac- 
teristics of beginning Georgia teachers as a basis for the study in d-pth 
of samples of teachers representing the certification categories. 

Functional objectives of Part I included: 

(1) to compile current facts on the general status of 
first-year teachers, especially facts on personal 
and professional traits and characteristics which 
may be helpful in analyzing and evaluating the 
problems of this special group; 

(2) to describe and compare beginning teachers in the 
selected characteristics in terms of certification, 
sex, residence (Georgia - non-Georgia) and similar 
discrete categories; 

(3) to examine certain implications that the first year 
of teaching service may have for the present critical 
shortage of classroom teachers; 

(4) to contrast briefly perceptions of teachers express- 
ing high degrees of satisfaction in teaching with 
dissatisfied teaching; 

(5) to identify some of the possible factors that lead 
to early withdrawal from the teaching profession; 
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(6) to identify and compare selected characteristics of 
those who remain and those who leave the profession. 

Part II proposed to test the following hypotheses: 

(1) First-year teachers in Georgia with the professional 
certificate do not differ significantly from first- 
year teachers with the provisional certificate with 
respect to 

(a) n role expectancies," as measured by the Teacher 
Practices Questionnaire (Sorenson, Husek, and 
Yu, 1963). 

(b) self concepts as measured by the Bills 1 Index 
of Adjustment and Values. 

(c) personal and professional characteristics (as 
measured by Ryans 1 Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule) . 

(d) performance as perceived by pupils (Veldman 
and Peck, 1963). 

(e) overt classroom behaviors of teachers (Classroom 
Observation Record, Ryans, 1960). 

(f“ educational attitudes (Kerlinger, 1965). 

Specific variables within each of these several scales are des- 
cribed more fully in Chapter 3. 

Significance of the Study 

The problem of what constitutes an optimum program of teacher 
education has long been of concern to educators. The professional 
sequence of foundation courses in psychology and/or sociology, curricu- 
lum and methods, and student teaching has been a fairly widespread 
practice in the United States for the past 25 to 30 years. The great 
increase in enrollment of public school pupils since the early 1950* s 
has created a concomitant demand for teachers during a period when a 
productive economy has been competing for the available manpower. The 
question of whether teachers electing the professional sequence differ 
in characteristics and performance in the first year of teaching from 
those who do not is therefore an important one. 

Providing sufficient numbers of adequately qualified teachers 
involves a logical sequence of four phases: selection, training. 



placement, and utilization. Each of these phases is complex, crucial, 
and relevant to the succeeding phase. Selection involves not only the 
personality traits of individuals including those which draw them toward 
or away from consideration of teaching as a career, but also the appli 
cation of criteria both cognitive and non-cognitive of the training 
institution. In our society it is not presently feasible to determine 
the precise kind of persons required for teaching and force or even 
insist that these persons and only these persons enter teaching > At the 
present time, the supply-demand ratio is such that it is sometimes nec- 
essary to admit persons for training with the understanding that only 
approximately 70 per cent of these persons will actually enter teaching 
and a smaller percentage will remain beyond the first year. The moti- 
vations and other personality characteristics of teachers who remain and 
those who leave after a brief career are not precisely known and are 
exceedingly complex and varied. A person may not know himself whether 
he wants to teach until he has had actual teaching experience. His 
conception of teaching may be quite distorted from reality. 

With respect to placement after the period of teacher preparation, 
the great variety of teaching situations, organizational climates of 
schools, varied abilities of the pupils, socio-economic differences 
among communities, differences in expectations at various grade levels 
and among the subject fields further complicate the problem. Differences 
in provisions for in-service education and the perceptions of these 
provisions by beginning teachers add still further difficulties to the 
problem of determining the most effective program of preparation. A 
more adequate understanding of what effective teaching performance is 
should provide valuable insights into the determination of an effective 

preparation program. 

Assumptions 

As with any study which proposes to arrive at generalizations and 
guides to future action, this study has been based upon certain assumptions. 
Among these are the basic postulates of science concerning nature and 
the psychological processes. Since the study of personality and behavior 
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As specifically applied in this study, it is assumed that the 
perceptions, memory, and reasoning of the subjects (teacher respondents) 
and of the observers and the pupils were reasonably accurate and reliable. 
Errors may have been made, but many of these could have been random 
errors, to some extent self -correcting. Known sources of bias were mini- 
mized. 

5. The authors are aware of limitations of measurement in the 
field of teacher behavior and personality. Nonetheless it is assumed 
that the visible, perceptible behavior of teachers, the self-reports and 
the reports and observations of "others" are important determiners of 
behavior and are capable of valid and reliable measurement. The degree 
of precision of measurement is admittedly less than that to be desired, 
but one related objective of this research is to contribute to the 
development of more effective instrumentation in this field of inquiry. 

6. It is assumed that the first year of teaching is a crucial 
one for many teachers. Although the induction into teaching logically 
follows the decision to teach, a period of preparation, and the obtain- 
ing of a position, the adjustment to the realities and demands of the 
situation are sometimes dramatic, even traumatic, for some teachers. 

The kind and amount of assistance, the degree of acceptance of the 
teaching colleagues, administrators, pupils, and parents, the nature of 
the community expectations are all factors of importance in determining 
the ease or difficulty with which the teacher adapts to the demands of 
the profession. 

Limitations 

Although the problem of this study is doubtless an important one, 
there have been a number of important limitations. Perhaps the most 
significant limitation has been that of methodology, or more specifically, 
the difficulties of measurement of the significant variables in person- 
ality characteristics and teaching performance. Aristotle said, "It is 
the mark of an educated man to expect only that degree of precision 
(in measurement) as the nature of the subject admits." It is admitted 
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that the measurement techniques and instruments in these important areas 
are not as precise as would be desired. The lack of sensitivity in the 
instruments designed to measure self concept, teacher role expectations, 
teaching performance, attitudes, and the other important variables of 
this study may be such that real differences in teacher characteristics 
and performance may go undetected. Due to this limitation, the risk of 
Type II error is probably somewhat greater than that of Type I error. 

In addition to and related to the methodological limitations were 
those due to semantic difficulties. Not all words have the same meanings 
for subjects (or significant "others," e.g., observers) and it was 
necessary to work within these interpretations. Persons must and do act, 
however, within their own personal (or "phenomenal") frames of reference 
which represent reality for them. 

Verbal behavior, especially that which is self-reported, is not 
necessarily indicative of actual behavior. Many respondents, consciously 
or unconsciously, may provide that response which is likely to be 
"socially desirable" or "rewarding." 

An important limitation also related to the problem of measurement 
in this dynamic area was the problem of the "halo" effect. In spite of 
deliberate efforts to observe individual behavioral characteristics of 
teachers and the careful avoidance of a "summary" appraisal, the assess- 
ment of observers tends to be somewhat global in character. The lack 
of independence of behavioral traits contributes to high inter-correlations 
among the sub scales of the measuring instruments. 

The peculiar biases of the observers and their fallibility in 
judgment constituted another potential "methodological" limitation. In 
spite of careful training, the observers may have had subtle biases, 
some of which they may have been unaware. Hopefully, many random errors 
may have been self-correcting. 

The non-random nature of samples constituted an important limita- 
tion. Because of the necessity to request responses from the individual 
teachers and to obtain their permission to visit in their classrooms. 
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teachers had a choice in determining whether or not to participate. It 
is possible and not inconceivable that the participating group had some 
characteristics which differentiated them from the total group. Infer- 
ences from characteristics of the samples would therefore be limited to 
the populations approximately similar to the responding group. The 
original invitations to participate were made by a random sampling from 
ten strata of teachers: professionally certified and provisionally 

certified in each of five subjects or levels. Since the professionally 
certified teachers outnumbered the provisionally certified teachers by 
an approximate ratio of 17 to 3, and since the research design called 
for approximately equal numbers of provisional and professional teachers, 
the samples were over-represented by provisional teachers as compared to 
the total beginning teacher population of the state. 

Another limitation perhaps of less consequence than the previously 
mentioned ones was in the geographic limitation. Although the sample 
was restricted to beginning teachers in the state of Georgia, the avail- 
able evidence indicates that approximately half of Georgia’s beginning 
teachers for several years have come from other states. The high rate 
of mobility of the U. S. population, especially those in the young adult 
age range, coupled with the rapid growth of metropolitan Atlanta and 
other urban areas of the state, especially those around military bases, 
has caused the population to be more nearly characteristic of the nation 
than was true prior to about 25 years ago. Findings of this study would 
apply perhaps more directly to the southeastern United States. Since, 
however, the practice of granting provisional certification to teachers 
is quite typical of most states , findings of this study would apparently 
be of some value in other areas. 

Since the groups of teachers about which more detailed data were 
assembled did not represent strictly random samples, it is necessary to 
draw inferences not so much by conventional arguments of statistical 
inference but by analogy; that is, any generalizations from this study 
to other areas or other populations would depend upon the degree to 
which those populations possessed characteristics similar to those of 
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the subjects of this study. 



The study has not provided for a deep probe of the motives for 
teaching of beginning teachers. It was assumed that the decisions to 
teach had been made and information was solicited as to the stated 
reasons for this decision. It was further assumed that the subjects 
were honest and that they were will ing and able to communicate their 
motives for entering teaching. It was recognized that these motives 
were likely to be perhaps somewhat distorted toward those considered 
socially desirable and that there may have been a tendency to withhold 
those motives of which the subject may have been either unaware himself 
or unwilling to reveal. A further limitation of the study concerned 
the placement and utilization phases of launching a teaching career, 
that is, the variety of situations into which students entered. While 
the grade level and subject field could be identified, it was recognized 
that wide differences in organizational climates of schools and classrooms 
and abilities and value-systems of students occurred within each of these 
major groupings. 

Among perhaps critical variables which were not adequately covered by 
this study were the following: (1) the real motives for teaching as 

contrasted to stated motives wherever these may be different ; such '’real 1 ' 
motives could perhaps be revealed only by an intensive probing in depth 
by use of projective techniques; (2) variables associated with such 
factors as the differences in teaching assignments, teaching situations, 
and organizational climates of schools. 

Finally, the Static Group Comparison, Design No. 3 of Campbell and 
Stanley (1963) did not control for selection, differential mortality, 
and interaction of selection and maturation. There was no formal means 
of certifying that the certification groups would .have been equivalent 
had it not been for their differential training. Since training was 
not the only variable, it may not necessarily have been the critical 
variable <■ Value systems, motives, needs, abilities., and other personal 
characteristics of the groups may have been among the crucial variables. 
Differential recruitment may have been involved. There may also have 
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been different mortality rates, although in this study approximately 
equal numbers of provisional and professional teachers who agreed to 
participate in the depth study failed to complete the test instruments. 

The total mortality (i.e., loss of subjects) in Part II was less than 
three per cent of the entire group. 

Theoretical Framework 

Research on teacher behaviors and characteristics has been con- 
ducted within a wide variety of conceptual frameworks. Gage (1963) 
contends that for an investigation to be ’’research on teaching,” it is 
both necessary and sufficient that the research deal with a central 
variable. Central variables are those which refer to a behavior or 
characteristic of teachers. In order to delimit the research to some 
thing more specific than educational research in general, at least one 
variable must consist of a central variable. 

While definitive theories of teaching are not immediately avail- 
able to direct the efforts of researchers of teacher behavior and 
characteristics, the basic concepts of role theory provide a broad frame 
of reference for this study. The concept of role has been used to de- 
scribe the behavioral characteristics of teachers as indicated by their 
responses to the self-report instruments and as indicated by the observers 
of the teachers in the classrooms and by the pupil perceptions of 
the behavior of teachers. 

Sarbin (1954) regarded a position in a social structure as a set 
of expectations or acquired anticipatory reactions. A person lives in 
an environment in which other people around him expect him to behave in 
a certain way. In turn, the person learns to expect or anticipate cer- 
tain actions from others. These expectations are organized around roles 
which persons enact; thus they may be called role expectations. Two 
general kinds of expectations are found: rights and obligations. 

Role was defined by Cottrell (1942, p. 617) as follows: 

A role (is) . . . an internally consistent series of condi- 
■tioYigd responses by one member of a social situation which represents 
the stimulus pattern for a similarly internally consistent series of 
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conditioned responses for the other(s) in that situation. Dealing with 
human behavior in terms of roles, therefore, requires that any item of 
behavior must always be placed in some self-other context. 

Role and position are regarded as interdependent concepts , but not 

identical. A role is simply a patterned sequence of learned actions or 

deeds performed by a person in an interaction situation. The actions 

which are patterned into roles are learned by two processes, intentional 

instruction and incidental learning. 

.. - 

Role expectations (Sarbin, 1954) may be analyzed in terms of actions. 
Analysis of the role expectations of teachers may reveal the potential 
action: teacher rewards student for a correct response to a question. 

Role expectations as anticipated actions or performance can be studied 
by means of questionnaires. One of the instruments used in the present 
study was developed to measure the expectations «s actions in the position 
of a teacher. More specifically, the instrument (TPQ) requests the re- 
spondent to indicate the degree of appropriateness of suggested teacher 
actions in relation to pupils. 

Role behavior is thought to be influenced by an individual’s 
knowledge of the role, his motivation to perform the role, his attitude 
toward himself and the other persons in social situations (Krech, 
Crutchfield, and Ballachey, 1962). In the performance of his duties, 
depending on the circumstances, any teacher would assume a number of 
roles. Because every teacher has acquired a unique set of ideas, wants, 
attitudes, and interpersonal response traits, the way in which a teacher 
performs his various roles would be unique. 

The role approach to teacher competence has been explored in a 
series of studies by Biddle and his associates (Biddle, 1961; Biddle 
and Simpson, 1961; Biddle, Rosencranz and Rankin, 1961; Rosencranz and 
Biddle, 1964; Biddle and Thomas, 1966) referred to as the Kansas City 
Teacher Role Studies. Biddle distinguished between the normative scale 
indicating prescription or approval of behaviors and the expectative 
scale, which is descriptive or subjective. Thus expectations vary only 
in "absolute value" while norms have a two-signed, "positive" and "negative" 
orientation. From more than 100 independent studies, Biddle and his 
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associates reported the following major findings: 

(Rosencranz and Biddle, 1964, pp. 256-258) 

1. There exist broad teacher role stereotypes that are 
shared by nearly everyone. 

2. Despite these broad stereotypes, there are significant 
differences among all respondent positions regarding 
teacher role. 

3. There are also broad differences among types of community 
in roles held for the teacher. 

4. Significant differences appear also among education 
students, students in other fields, and teachers 
regarding roles held for the teacher . 

5. Accuracy and veridicality of role cognitions also 
showed significant differences depending upon respondent 
positions. 

6. All types ‘of role cognitions, levels of cognition, back- 
grounds, characteristics, and sentient object positions 
significantly differentiated the role cognitions held by 
respondents . 

One of the most significant contributions of Biddle in the Kansas City 
studies was in the conceptualization and the development of tools and 
methodology . 

Role theory while not new is still in process of development. As 
a theory, it is somewhat similar to personality theory in that general 
agreement is not presently evident on just what "role” entails, just 
as there is no consensus on a definition of personality. Charters 
(1963) has indicated that such a great number of related concepts has 
developed as a result of empirical use of the term that it is impossible 
to use the term definitively. The scientific weaknesses of role theory 
have been indicated by Deutsch and Krauss (1965, p. 173) "Of all the 
theories considered fin their volume j role theory is farthest from the 
ideal scientific theory described ..." 

As described by Deutsch and Krauss, (1965, p. 175) role theory is 

used in this study as follows: 

1. The role consists of the systems of expectations which 
exist in the social world surrounding the occupant of 
a position — expectations regarding his behavior toward 
the occupants of some other position. This may be termed 
the prescribed role. 
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2. The role consists of those specific expectations the 
occupant of a position perceives as applicable to 
his own behavior when he interacts with the occupants 
of some other position. This may be termed the 
subjective role. 

3. The role consists of the specific overt behaviors of 
the occupant of a position, when he interacts with the 
occupants of some other position. This may be termed 

the enacted role. 

The concepts of prescribed role, subjective role, and enacted role 
are not the exclusive property of any individual role theorist, but 
denote current usage of the term role. 

Overview of Part I and Part II 

The findings from Part I, the longitudinal study, are reported m 

Chapter 4. Included in this phase are the following subdivisions: 

1. A description and comparison of gross characteristics 
of the Septomter (1964) Population, including. 

(a) personal (organismic) characteristics such as 
sex, race, and certificate. 

(b) system of employment. 

2 A description and comparison of the January (1965), 

January (1966), and January (1967) Populations of 
teachers with none, one, and two years of teach g 
respectively. (This is essentially for purposes of 
following the January 1965 Population.) 

3. An extensive analysis of responses from more than 1,000 
teachers of the September (1964) Population to the 

Georgia Study of Beginning Teachers ^dissatisfied 

including brief comparisons of satisfied and d: iss; 
teachers, and comparisons of teachers teaching at certain 
levels and certain content fields. 

4. A description and analysis of responses of a sample of 
teachers who withdrew after one year of teaching and a 

similar analysis of responses from a sample °£deachins 
who remained in teaching for three years to the Teachin g 

Appraisal Schedule . 

Part II employs both multivariate analysis and nonparametric 
techniques to analyze responses on teacher behavior and personality 
characteristics of teachers, pupils, and trained observers of 470 
teachers. The following specific studies are reported: 
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1. A multiple factorial analysis of variance design 
(Model I. Fixed Effects) to 25 dependent variables 
(teacher behavior and personality characteristics). 

2. A chi-square contingency analysis of responses to 
the GBTQ employing selected independent variables 
(sex 9 certification status 9 field (or level) of 
teaching, and place of training (Georgia or non- 
Georgia) . 

3. Multiple discriminant analysis of 25 variables to 
predict the upper 27 per cent and the lower 27 per 
cent of teachers as determined by the classroom 
observation total scores. This analysis utilized 

a "stepwise" approach which permitted determination 
of the most effective discriminating variable, next 
most effective variable, until no significant differ- 
ence is made by adding further variables to the 
analysis. This program is described in more deta:;- 
in Chapter 3, "Procedures for Analyzing Data." 



Definition of Terms 



For the purpose of the study, certain terms are used with the 
following meanings: 



Beginning teacher: 



September population: 



January population: 



Professional Certificate (T-4): 



A teacher who is in his first full year 
of teaching beginning in 1964, 1965, 
or 1966; this term is used synonymously 
with first-year teacher. 

The list of beginning teachers reported 
during the month of September in the 
years, 1964, 1965, and 1966 by system 
superintendents . 

The list of beginning teachers reported 
by the Georgia Department of Education 
as being employed at the end of January 
in the years, .1965, 1966, and 1967. 

Certificate issued by the Georgia State 
Department of Education to a teacher 
who has completed four years of approved 
study including a planned, professional 
education sequence. 



Provisional Certificate (B-4): Temporary certificate issued by the 

Georgia State Department of Education 
to a teacher who has completed four years 
of study at an accredited college but 
who has not completed a planned, pro- 
fessional education sequence. 
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Planned , professional education 

sequence: A program of study planned by a degree- 

granting college or university approved 
by the National Council on Accreditation 
of Teacher Education and/or the State 
Department of Education based on criteria 
approved by the Georgia Teacher Education 
Council and the State Board of Education. 

A teacher 1 s (1) intellectual abilities 
and skills, (2) concepts of self, (3) 
attitudes toward teaching role or edu- 
cation in general, and (4) personal 
and social qualities. 

A teacher's verbal behavior, gestures, 
voice qualities, and other perceptible 
movements which give direction and/or 
reinforcement to learning in and out 
of the classroom. 

Significant: Unless otherwise designated, results 

are considered significant at the .05 
level of significance. Stated differ- 
ently, a given result will be considered 
as significant if the likelihood of its 
occurrence under stated conditions is 
less than five per cent. 

The following data-gathering instruments are described in greater 
detail in Chapter 3 , but since their use is so frequent , the following 
acronyms are employed for purposes of brevity: 

COR: Classroom Observation Record. 

GBTQ: Georgia Study of Beginning Teachers Questionnaire. 

IAV : Index of Adjustment and Values. 

POSR: Pupil Observation Survey. 

TAS: Teaching Appraisal Schedule. 

TCS: Teacher Characteristics Schedule. 

TERP Attitude Scale: The Kerlinger Education Scale VII, known 

locally as the Teacher Education Research 
Project Attitude Scale. 

TPQ: Teacher Practices Questionnaire. 



Teacher characteristics : 



Teacher behavior: 
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Organization of the Study 

Chapter. I has presented a brief introduction, statement of the 
problem, objectives and hypotheses, significance of the study, assump- 
tions, limitations, definitions of terms, theoretical framework, over 
view of procedures, and organization of the study. Chapter 2 presents 
a review of related literature organized around the main headings: 

(a) studies of beginning teachers, and (b) the measurement of teaching 
performance and teacher effectiveness. Chapter 3 describes in detail 
the procedures for selection of subjects, the plans for gathering data, 
the description of instruments, the procedures involved in training of 
observers, and the procedures for analyzing data. Chapter 4 reports 
the findings of Part I and Chapter 5 gives the findings of Part II- . 
Chapter 6 presents a brief summary with conclusions and recommendations 
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CHAPTER II 



Review of Related Literature 

Research related to this problem has involved two major facets : 

(1) studies of beginning teachers, and (2) measurement of teaching 
performance or effectiveness* Research in the first area has been 
relatively limited, whereas a vast amount of research has been done 
on the various facets of teaching performance and effectiveness* This 
research has not however provided a definitive answer to this complex 
problem. 

Studies of Beginning Teachers 

The studies of beginning teachers relate to three major topics: 
Needs and Problems of Beginning Teachers: Education of Teachers; and 
Adjustment to Teaching. Descriptions of significant studies on these 
topics follow. 

Needs and Problems of Beginning Teachers 

The most comprehensive study of beginning teachers was conducted 
and reported by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (1956). Based on a survey of 2,600 first-year teachers in urban 
systems in 1954-55, this survey reported that teachers declared their 
need for "much” or "some" help in nine general areas. In descending 
order, these needs were as follows: (1) keeping and preparing official 

records and reports; (2) understanding and using special school services; 
(3) understanding the goals of the school; (4) planning for and working 
with gifted and retarded children; (5) handling disciplinary problems; 

(6) understanding and using courses of study and curriculum guides; (7) 
making effective use of community resources; (8) developing better 
personal qualities; (9) getting acquainted with the community and its 
people . 

Tower (1956) reported problems expressed by beginning teachers in 
the Indianapolis schools, Thomas (1957) listed the problems faced by 
and evaluated the pre- service programs of 200 secondary education 
graduates of the University of Utah. Trickier (1950) reported needs 




and evaluations by the supervising principals of 700 beginning secondary 
teachers in California. 

Stone (1963) studied the personal and professional problems of 
168 beginning junior and senior high school teachers who were in their 
first year of teaching. He reported that the most important problems, 
as indicated by the teachers were, in descending order: (1) motivating 

adolescents to achieve to capacity; (2) handling discipline in the 
classroom; (3) teaching slow or retarded classes; (4) establishing 
rapport with pupils while maintaining authority; (5) accepting erratic 
behavior and unpredictable emotional reactions peculiar to the adoles- 
cent; (6) finding time to do everything expected; (7) understanding 
what should be taught; (9) finding time for clerical duties; (10) 
finding time for planning and preparation; and (11) being aware of usual 
patterns of classroom management used in the school. 

Kessler (1963) asked 100 beginning teachers and 10 supervisors who 
worked with the teachers to identify areas of greatest need of beginning 
teachers. Among the findings reported were: (1) the greatest number, 

of beginning teachers, 84 of 100, indicated the need for help in "taking 
care of chronic disrupters"; (2) the smallest number, 14 of 100, needed 
help in "maintaining healthful conditions in the classroom"; (3) the. 
greatest number of supervisors indicated beginning teachers under their 
supervision needed help in "improving the students' reading skills"; 

(4) the smallest number of supervisors indicated beginning teachers needed 
help in "maintaining healthful conditions in classrooms". 

To ascertain the problems of beginning elementary teachers, Dropkm 
and Taylor (1963) undertook a survey of 100 teachers who had graduated 
from Queens College in 1960 and were teaching in elementary school. 
Problem areas, as ranked by the teachers were, in order of difficulty: 

(1) discipline; (2) relations with parents; (3) methods of teaching; 

(4) evaluation; (5) planning; (6) materials and resources; and (7) 
classroom routines. 
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Education of Teachers 



Stout (1952) states: ’’Outstanding among basic weaknesses of 

beginning teachers is their lack of understanding of children to be 
taught.” Another factor cited in his study was lack of cooperation. 
Thirty per cent of the administrators and supervisors listed this trait. 
Other traits listed in descending order were lack of tact, lack of 
initiative, and lack of patience. 

His conclusions indicate that teachers fail because they lack 
adequate understanding of their students and are so unskilled in their 
efforts of dealing with the complex of human behavior. The problem does 
not seem to be one of deficient knowledge of subject matter. 

Shuster (1955) found that teachers with temporary certificates in 
Virginia were rated as deficient by their principals, and as a result, 
he recommended thcit the certification of "untrained teachers” be dis- 
continued. Cross (1955) found that beginning teachers teaching out of 
their field of certification were at a decided disadvantage. 

Nelson (1956) in a discussion of the education of beginning science 
teachers stated: "By today’s standards, which seem to define more 

broadly the role of a teacher in school and community life, subject- 
matter competence would appear to be only one of many competencies 
necessary for the science teacher’s success." 

Although the value of professional education in teacher education 
has been recognized. Nelson found that there is apparently still dis- 
agreement among high school administrators concerning the specific values 
of the professional courses. Five per cent of these individuals thought 
professional education courses could be omitted completely; 35 per cent 
expressed the opinion they were important enough to be taken if possible, 
and 60 per cent believed that they were a minimum essential for teacher 
training. In a similar study with teachers giving their opinions. Bond 
(1949) obtained similar results. The value placed upon education courses 
by the teachers was low as compared with ratings of other factors. 
Students teaching ranked eighth from the top of 23 factors and only five 
of the 23 factors were rated lower than education courses. Thirty-seven 
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per cent of the teachers maintained that their professional education 
had been of little value to them. 

The Florida Teacher Education Advisory Council (1958) reported an 
evaluation of the pre-service program of teacher education by first- 
and second-year teachers in Florida, using questionnaires and the Mxnne- 
seta Teacher Attitude Inventory. Gray (1962) made a more recent study 
of 1,583 of the 2,407 beginning teachers in Florida using teacher self- 
evaluation, principals' evaluations, and performance on the MTAI as 
criteria of effectiveness. Hall (1962) evaluated teacher effectiveness 
of iv beginning elementary teachers in Dade County , Florida by using 
measures of pupil growth (Stanford Achievement Tests) for 785 pupils. 

Hall concluded that fully certified teachers promoted greater achieve- 
ment except for the area of arithmetic computation. Hours of professional 
education had consistently positive correlations with pupil gain on the 
achievement tests. 

Beery (1960) compared 76 matched pairs of first-year provisionally 
and professionally certified teachers in Dade County, Florida. Using 
a modified form of The Classroom Observation Record developed by Ryans 
in his study of Characteristics of Teachers, , Beery concluded that 
"completion of the professional sequence of education courses is reflected 
in more effective teaching, at least during the first year of teaching." 

Dalton (1962) used the Roy C. Bryan Student-Opi nion Questionnai re 
to obtain middle-grade pupils' reactions to ten teacher characteristics. 
She found that teachers rated more favorably on a five-point rating 
scale were teachers who had substantially more courses in education. 

In New York State Lupone (1961) made a comparison of equal numbers 
of provisionally and professionally certified elementary teachers on the 
basis of seven dimensions of teacher competence as evaluated by their 
principals. The professionally certified teachers were found to be 
significantly superior at the .01 level of confidence in five of the 
seven areas. Gerlock (1964) reported a similar study in Florida of 201 
professionally certified and 141 provisionally certified beginning 
secondary teachers to determine differences as judged by administrators 
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in five a-eas of personal and professional competence. In four out of 
the five areas the ratings were significantly in favor of the profes- 
sionally certified group. 

Gittler (1963) studied the differences in professional character- 
istics of 59 teachers who participated in an Intensive Teacher Training 
Program for six weeks and 59 teachers who had completed a bachelor s 
degree program with professional certification. The measures used in 
the study indicated that no significant differences existed between the 

two groups. 

Holliwell reported in 1964 that Dwight E. Beecher conducted a 
study of professionally a lJ provisionally certified teachers in New 
York State. The subjects were 97 professionally certified beginning 
elementary teachers and 103 provisionally certified elementary teachers, 
some of whom had had prior teaching experience. Although no tests were 
reported for determining the significance of the difference in the two 
groups, Beecher claimed that the professionally certified teachers rated 
higher on teacher effectiveness than did the provisionally certified 
group. 

Shim (1965), in a study of 89 teachers and the achievement of their 
pupils with certification or non-certification as a variable, found no 
significant difference in pupil achievement. 

In a study of intern teachers, Haberman (1965) pointed out that 
some factors did not apparently discriminate between successful and 
unsuccessful interns. These factors were: (a) academic achievement as 

a graduate student, (b) communication skills, and (c) positive attitudes 
toward children , as measured on written instruments or in personal con- 
ferences. Five behavioral patterns were found which did seem to distin- 
guish the successful interns. They were: (a) a behavioral demonstra- 

tion of a belief in the youngster’s potentialities, (b) an ability to 
organize a classroom situation, (c) a real enthusiasm for subject matter, 
(d) an ability to set appropriate standards, and (e) a willingness to 
listen. From these observations, it was concluded that successful interns 
act on principle and in terms of the immediate needs of the situation. 
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Adjustment to Teaching 

in a large national sample of beginning teachers Mason (1961) re- 
ported that among male first-year teachers, the group with the hxghest 
degree of satisfaction did not have a bachelor-s degree and were not 
certified, while the least satisfied teachers in the sample were certxfxed 

and were taking graduate work. 

The United States Office of Education (1964) conducted a study of 
beginning teachers as a follow-up of the Mason study. The OSOE^ study 
reported that the first year in an occupatxon xs a perxo o 
testing”, a time when the individual is discovering whether the occup 
can provide the rewards and satisfactions he had anticipated. 

The report further stated that the situation in which the beginning 
teacher found himself and his qualifications for teaching seemed to xn- 
fluence his attitude toward job satisfactxon. The USOE stu y ou 
the majority of the beginning teachers did not expect to make teachxng 

a life-long career. 

Isaac (1963) observed in a three-year study of the problems of 
beginning primary teachers in Chicago that enlarged experience, though 
necessarily delayed, is the most helpful practice for assxs xng x 
adjustment of the beginning teacher. The second-year teac er e ^ r ® 
concern less frequently than the beginner. The third-year teacher 
mention of problems was markedly decreased, and the difficultxes were 
different from those she had encountered during her prior two years 

in the classroom. 

Bush (1964) pointed an accusing finger at personnel policies in 
a report of the problems of beginning teachers. He stated that the new 
teacher is often assigned the heaviest load, the most difficult classes 
"The worst schools, and in other ways is given the -traditional fresh- 

man hazing”. 

Vars (1965) suggested one of the immediate, practical measures to 
assist in the adjustment of the begxnnxng teacher xs the practxce o 
assigning a decent, workable teaching load. 
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Measurement of Teaching Performance or Effectiveness 

An enormous amount of research on the measurement of teacher 
effectiveness has been tapped as a potential resource for this study. 

Perhaps the most difficult and intransigent factor in all this research 
has been the criterion: what constitutes teacher effectiveness and how 

is it measured? Wherever a single criterion has been employed, whether 
it be ratings of superiors, fellow teachers, or pupils, observation of 
overt classroom behavior of teachers (see summary by Morsh and Wilder, 

1954), measurements based on pupil learning (Mitzel and Gross, 1958), 
or personality cnaract eristics of teachers (Ryans, 1960), the results 
have been generally unsatisfactory. It is probable that the criterion 
is so complex that no single measure is likely to be adequate. 

As Ryans (1960) and Tyler (1954) have pointed out, the criterion 
of pupil gain as a measure of teaching effectiveness has some striking 
and potentially pernicious shortcomings. Such pupil gain cannot be 
treated without proper regard to the total social and psychological con- 
text within which the child functions including the ever-present danger 
of teaching for the test. 

Furthermore, teacher characteristics are often considered inde- 
pendently apart from their dynamic interrelationships and varied teaching 
situations have been treated much as if they were alike. Such factors 
as sex, age, grade or subject level, have sometimes been ignored in 
studies of teacher characteristics, and such factors as educational view- 
point of the school, nature of the student body, and conditions in the 
community have been neglected in considering the teaching situation. 

Each of these types of criteria (observations, ratings, pupil 
learnings, and teacher characteristics) is inadequate in some respects, 
and what at present seems to be lacking is a context of sound theory. 

As the Committee on the Criteria of Teaching Effectiveness of the 
American Educational Research Association has pointed out, most studies 
of this problem seek ad hoc solutions to immediate problems with relatively 
little regard to theoretical meanings or long-range productiveness. 
Hypotheses have sometimes been based on over-simplification of teacher 
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personality and the situation with associated inadequate methodology 
and conclusions. 

Ratings of various publics (principals, teachers, pupils) have 
frequently been somewhat unreliable, perhaps because of the differing 
role-expectancies of the teacher and role-images of these publics . 

Hertz (1959) employed principals’ ratings as a criterion of effectiveness 
of beginning teachers and found that inconsistencies, lack of discrimi- 
nation reflected in ratings, and the principal’s own admissions rendered 
the criterion unreliable. 

Gowan (1957) at the University of Southern California used indi- 
vidual case studies to make certain inferences with regard to the socio- 
logical climate which produced highly selected teachers. 

Outstanding teachers were found to come from good homes . Their 
background contained such characteristics as responsibility , conformity , 
lack of blame protection, and cooperativeness which seem to stem from 
strong parental models. Their family background was close-knit and 
characterized by permissiveness and love. 

This select group of teachers showed early and continued interest 
in teaching, usually accompanied by early teaching experience. Demo- 
cratic attitudes were characteristic of the group and they enjoyed the 
actual process of personal interaction with the children. 

Two conclusions were reached: (a) there was ample evidence that 

home backgrounds of the teachers were favorable, and (b) distinct per- 
sonality and interest differences were noticeable. 

Fell, Powell, and Feifer (1960) related pupil achievement to the 
interaction between teacher and pupil personalities. Three teacher and 
four pupil personality types were identified by special instruments. 

The ’’self-controlling” or well- integrated teachers were generally most 
effective , whereas the ’’fearful” or poorly integrated were ineffective , 
with al l types except the ’’strivers.” The third type of teacher 
(turbulent) was comparable to the defensively intellectual scientist who 
employs intellectualization as a defense mechanism. These teachers were 
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effective with ’’conformers” and strivers” especially in mathematics 
and science but generally ineffective with "opposers" and "waverers. 

Cogan (1958) studied the effect of teacher behavior on the amount 
of work performed by pupils by correlating pupils 1 reports about their 
teacher’s behavior with their reports on how much school work they did. 

A study dealing with pupil-teacher classroom interaction analysis 
was undertaken by Flanders (1960) who dealt with the influence of the 
teacher’s verbal behavior in the classroom. Flanders developed a list 
of ten types of verbal behavior into which statements made in the class- 
room were categorized. Teacher statements were classified into seven 
categories and pupil responses into two. A tenth category took in types 
of verbal behavior that were unclassifiable from the standpoint of the 
initiator of the action. Over a period of six years, observations were 
made of over one hundred teachers from all grade levels in six different 
school systems. Conclusions from the research show that an estimated 
two-thirds of the time in an average classroom is spent in talking. 

Two- thirds of the talking is done by the teacher. 

Smith and Meux (1960) attempted to establish a means of separating 
verbal teaching behavior into "units” that had significance for teaching 
and to analyze logically the units that evolved. Tape recordings were 
made of verbal behavior in seventeen high school classrooms. The verbal 
behavior as recorded on the tapes was analyzed into units of one speaker 
and two or more speakers. The investigators emphasized that when educa- 
tors looked at actual instructional operations, they would find them 
different from what they might have thought them to be verbally. 

Hughes (1959) set out to describe the teacher’s verbal and non- 
verbal behavior, according to how that behavior was used for the pupils. 
Forty-one elementary teachers were observed on three occasions, each 
for a period of thirty minutes. On each occasion twc trained observers 
recorded verbatim the teacher’s behaviors in shorthand and later com- 
pared their observations. The records of verbal as well as nonverbal 
behaviors were analyzed in terms of teaching acts. These acts were 
then classified into seven major categories of teaching behavior. The 
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data indicated that, of the seven types of teaching behaviors, 

"controlling functions" made up the teaching behavior most frequently 
used by the teachers to a far greater degree than any of the other 

teaching acts. 

Turner (1960) conducted studies focused upon the assumption that 
teaching may be viewed as a series of problem-solving or coping behaviors . 
Utilizing this strategy. Turner and Fattu (1960) developed objective, 
instruments to measure potentialities in teachers for performing coping 

tasks . 

Bellack (1963) proposed ”to study the teaching process through 
analysis of the linguistic behavior of teachers and students in the 
classroom." The aim was to describe patterns of linguistic behavior of 
teachers and pupils in classroom discourse and also to study linguistic 
variables of discourse in relation to pupil learning and attitude change. 

Investigators noted that the basic type of verbal behavior in the 
classroom was that of the teacher’s asking for information, pupils' 
answer to the teacher’s query and the teacher's action following the 

pupils* reply. 

Medley and Mitzel (1959) developed a measure of classroom behavior 
by combining and improving upon items from several earlier classroom 
observational techniques. The device, entitled the Observation Schedule 
and Record (OSCAR), provides measures of teacher behavior, pupil be- 
havior, classroom grouping, educational materials employed in the class 
room, subjects taught, and teacher verbal behavior. Twenty keys were 
derived from the measure, fourteen of which were reliable. A centroid 
factor analysis of the fourteen variables derived from the OSCAR pro- 
duced three factors entitled Emotional Climate, Verbal Emphasis, and 
Social Structure. The Emotional Climate dimension has been described 
by Medley and Mitzel as referring to the amount of observable hostility 
in the classroom as opposed to warmth and friendliness. Verbal Emphasis 
as the degree to which verbal activities predominate, and Social Organi- 
zation as the amount of social grouping and pupil automony. 
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Wallen and Wodkte (1963) investigated relationships between certain 
dimensions of teacher characteristics and measures of student behavior. 
Data were collected on sixty-five teachers and their students in grades 
one through five. The means of assessing these behaviors were sampling 
of verbal behavior, observe ratings, and Q sorts added to these data 
were data from the OSCAR. 

Cyphert and Spaights (1964) made an analysis and projection of 
research in teacher education as that field has been traditionally 
defined. This study had as its purposes appraising the progress that 
has been made in teacher education; developing guidelines for future 
research; and conceiving new approaches to selected research problems 
and issues in teacher education. Major endeavor was to review and 
analyze the existing recent research in the field of teacher education 
as traditionally defined — excludes research projects which focus on 
teacher behavior and teacher effectiveness. 

Biddle and Ellena (1964) proposed a model for seven classes of 
variables involved in teacher effectiveness, together with three postu- 
lates stating cause and effect relationships among them. Five main 
sequence variables were proposed including formative experiences, teacher 
properties, teacher behaviors, immedi vte effects, and long-term conse- 
quences. Each of these variables is postulated to affect the one 
immediately behind it in the sequence. In addition, classroom situations 
and school and community contexts jointly constrain and interact with 
the linear effects of the five main sequence variables. 

The appointment in 1955 of a Committee on Teacher Effectiveness 
by President Francis Cornell of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation led to the publication in 1963 of the Handbook of Research on 
Teaching . (Gage, Editor, 1963) This handbook has provided a foundation 
for contemporary research in this area. Four major divisions include 
theoretical orientations, methodologies, major variables and areas, and 
the results of research on teaching various grade levels and subject 
matters. Chapter 3, "Paradigms for Research on Teaching," (Gage, 1963, 
pp. 94 - 141) describes numerous models, patterns, and schemata 
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(described by the generic term "paradigm") for research on teaching. . 

The present research may be seen as a logical extension of the critenon- 
of-effectiveness design for research extending from the Wisconsin 
studies spanning several decades by Barr and his colleagues (Barr et al. , 
1961). These studies were the earliest and perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive to date in searching for adequate criteria of effectiveness. Domas 
and Tiedeman (1950) provided an annotated bibliography of more than 1,000 
studies. Their studies distinguished between teachers "in training" 
and "in service," between criteria based on achievement by pupils as 
contrasted to judgments by teachers themselves and by various "otners" 
such as pupils, administrators, etc. and performance on tests of various 
types, and between pupil achievement criteria, both subjective and 

objective. 

The most appropriate paradigm for the research reported in this, 
study is that of Ryans and his colleagues as reported in Characteristi cs 

of Teachers . 

The Teacher Characteristics Study directed by Ryans (1960) deals 
with relationships between estimates of teacher behavior patterns ob- 
served in the classroom, inventory of estimated teacher characteristics, 
background and environmental variables, and observed pupil behavior. 

The first stage of Ryans' investigation consisted of the development of 
a procedure for obtaining observers' ratings of teacher and pupil class- 
room behavior, and the factor analysis of these measures. The factor 
analysis of observer ratings of teacher and pupil classroom behavior 
produced five factors at the elementary level and six factors at the 
secondary school level. 

This c hap ter has summarized major research efforts related to; 

(1) studies of beginning teachers and; (2) measurement of teacher per- 
f ormance or effectiveness • 
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CHAPTER III 

Procedures of the Study 

The Teacher Education Research Project (TERP) was a two-part, 
three-year comparative study of beginning teachers in Georgia. Part I, 
the longitudinal study, identified the 1964-65 beginning classroom 
teachers in Georgia and determined certain characteristics of these 
teachers. Contacts were made with these teachers during the two years 
after their first year of teaching to identify possible factors that led 

to their leaving or staying in teaching. 

Part II, the depth study, was concerned with comparing the effec- 
tiveness of provisionally and professionally certified teachers in 
Georgia. A sample of 229 beginning teachers in 1965-66 and 241 beginning 
teachers in 1966-67 was selected for this phase of the study. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to describe the subjects, the 
instruments used, and the procedures used in gathering and analyzing 
data in Parts I and II of the study. 

Selection of Subjects and Plans for Gathering Data 

Part I, The Longitudinal Study 

The population of beginning teachers in Georgia is not a static 
group. Teachers enter and leave the profession every school day. This 
statement does not imply that most teachers teach for only a short time, 
but indicates that descriptions of a group vary somewhat from time to 
time. On September 1, 1964, forms for the purpose of securing the names 
and addresses of the beginning teachers in Georgia were mailed to the 
196 system superintendents. One hundred ninety-three of the forms were 
completed and returned. The State Department of Education furnished the 
names and addresses of the beginning teachers in the other three systems 
These reports yielded a total of 2,666 beginning teachers in September, 
1964. Henceforth, these teachers will be referred to as the September, 
1964 population. Data obtained from the State Department of Education 
four months later reported 3,540 teachers as beginning teachers in 
Georgia for 1964 - 65 . Henceforth, these teachers will be referred to as 

/ 
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the January, 1965 population. 



On November 1, 1964, a 109-item questionnaire (6BTQ), along with 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope, was mailed to the 2,666 beginning 
teachers in the state. There were 1,037 usable instruments returned by 
teachers from all sections of the state and from every type of school 
system. Of this number, 833 were professionally certified teachers and 
204 were provisionally certified. These teachers are referred to as the 
sample population for the longitudinal study for the three years, of the 
first phase of the study . 

Part II. The Depth Study 

Part IX, the depth study, was designed to study samples of provi- 
sionally certified and professionally certified beginning teachers in 
terms of performance and teaching effectiveness. The sample for Part II 
consisted of five groups of randomly selected provisionally and profes- 
sionally certified teachers in the areas of science, social science, 
English, and mathematics at the secondary level and teachers of elementary 

grades one through six. 

In September, 1965, a list of all beginning teachers in Georgia 
was compiled from information received from system superintendents and 
the State Department of Education. The entire beginning teacher popu 
lation (September) in Georgia consisted of 4,357 teachers m the 1965 
66 school year. Data secured from the State Department of Education four 
months later indicated the January, 1966 population of beginning teachers 

as 4,289. 

In the September population there were 2,986 professionally cer- 
tified teachers, 704 provisionally certified and 667 teachers reported 
having no certificate issued to them at that time. This last group was 
omitted in the study giving a total population of 3,690 beginning 
teachers in 1965-66 as the September population. Of the 3,690 teachers, 
2,443 professionally certified teachers and 432 provisionally certified 
were teaching in the areas of science, mathematics, English, social 
science, and elementary grades one through six. 
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The sample for Part II , 1965-66, was selected from these two 
groups by stratified sampling of approximately equal numbers in each of 
the five fields. Letters were sent to 194 professionally certified 
beginning teachers inviting them to participate in the project and 116 
teachers accepted. Invitations were extended to 196 provisionally 
certified beginning teachers and 113 accepted. These 229 teachers con- 
stituted the sample for Part II of the study for 1965-66. 

In September, 1966, a list of beginning teachers in Georgia was 
compiled from information received from system superintendents and the 
State Department of Education. The September, 1966 population of begin- 
ning teachers in Georgia was 3,278. The January, 1967 population of 
beginning teachers in Georgia derived from State Department of Education 
records was 4,658. 

The sample for Part II, 1966-67, was selected from the 2,717 
professionally certified teachers and 659 provisionally certified teachers 
by stratified sampling of approximately equal numbers in each of the five 
fields. Letters of invitation were sent to 407 professionally certified 
beginning teachers and 134 agreed to participate. Invitations were ex- 
tended to 284 provisionally certified beginning teachers and 107 accepted. 
These 241 teachers constituted the sample for Part II of the study for 
1966-67. 

Plans for Gathering Data 

At the time letters were sent to teachers requesting their coop- 
eration, a companion letter providing information and requesting coopera- 
tion was sent to each principal and superintendent of the teacher involved. 
A teacher* s participation in the project included a commitment to: (1) 

responding to five instruments, (2) permitting observers to visit in 
his classroom three times during the year, and (3) agreeing for his 
pupils to respond to an instrument. 

The instruments were included in a packet of materials delivered 
by the observers when the first visits were made in November and December, 
in 1966 and 1967. The teachers were asked to respond to instruments 
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accor ding to instructions and mail the completed instruments and answer 
sheets to the project headquarters. Stamped, addressed envelopes were 
provided for this purpose. Upon the receipt of the completed instruments 
a small token of appreciation, in the form of a check for ten dollars, 
was mailed to each teacher. 

Trained observers, using the COR, made classroom observations of 
each teacher in the sample in 1965-66 and 1966-67. The observations 
were spaced so that each teacher was visited by two observers at the 
same time during the fall, two observers at the same time during the 
winter, and one observer during the spring. On the third occasion the 
observer administered the POSR to one class randomly selected for this 
purpose. Figure 1 shows the pattern of observations and the administra- 
tion of the POSR. Each teacher-participant was assigned to a particular 
observer for purposes of continuity and identification. The additional 
observers at Occasions I and IX permitted the obtaining of inter-observer 
same-occasion reliability coefficients for each subscale of the COR, 
while the same observer for three occasions enabled the investigators to 
calculate inter-occasion, same observer reliability coefficients. 



Occasion X 
(Fall) 


Occasion II 
(Winter) 


Occasion III 
(Spring) 


Observer A 
(COR) 


Observer A 
(COR) 


Observer A 
(COR) 


Observer B 
(COR) 


Observer C 
(COR) 


POSR (to class) 

i — 



Figure 1. The pattern of COR observations and POSR admini- 
stration for the three occasions. 
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Instruments Used 



In Part I, the longitudinal study, the primary purpose was to 
assess the relevant characteristics of beginning Georgia teachers as a 
basis for the study in depth of samples of teachers. One source of 
important information was the teachers themselves. A provisional set of 
questions was formulated as a part of the contract proposal submitted m 
February 1964. This set of questions had been prepared by the senior 
investigator from a much larger set of questions compiled in a comprehen- 
sive survey of related literature. In the early stages of the study a 
tentative form of the instrument was used in a pilot study. Students in 
the senior investigator* s research methods classes during the summer of 
1964 who had taught only one year were asked to complete and return the 
forms. They were asked to respond in the usual manner as a typical 
respondent and in addition, to make any comments or suggestions relating 
to the questionnaire as a whole or to any specific item. Following com 
pie t ion of the forms, individual interviews were held to ascertain any 
favorable or unfavorable reactions and to determine any unnecessary 
duplication or any significant omission. All students completed the 
form and the interview. Numerous suggestions were made for possible 
classification of items and improvements. 

After the pilot survey was completed, further revision was carried 
on over a period of several weeks during which time consultations were 
held with specialists in survey design. The pilot survey, interviews, 
and consultations were conducted by Lightsey (1965), one of the project 
research assistants during the 1964-65 academic year. The final phases 
of revision were made in conference with the entire staff of the Georgia 
Study of Beginning Teachers. This final form was then printed into a 
four-page folder as the Georgia Study of Beginning Teachers Questionnaire 
( GBTQ) . (See Appendix.) The GBTQ has five major sections: a section 

on selected organismic and personal characteristics (facts which could 
be verified from independent sources), and four sections requesting 
reactions or ’’perceptions” of teachers concerning factors related to 
their choice of vacation, teacher preparation, teaching experience, and 
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future plans for teaching. Fifteen items comprised the section on personal 
characteristics, with the number of items in the other four sections as 
follows: Choice of vocation, 5; teacher preparation program, 38; 

beginning teaching experience, 47; future career plans, 4. One of the 
items of the teacher preparation program was an open-end items calling 
for suggestions for improving the program. In addition to the 109 items 
listed above, three open-end items called for an expression of the 
"greatest satisfaction" in teaching, "greatest dissatisfaction," and 
"greatest surprise." 

The validity of the GBTQ is based essentially on the "face" 
validity or content validity of the items. Some of the items -n the 
first section requesting information concerning sex, certification status, 
field or level of preparation, and field or level of assignment, college 
of preparation, and system of employment could be and frequently were 
verified by referring to the lists submitted by the system superintendents 
(see below), and the State Department of Education files. 

Three instruments were devised for use in the follow-up phases of 
Part I. Booth (1966) devised two of the instruments, the first of which 
was a revision of the original form devised in September 1964 to solicit 
information from system superintendents concerning the September Popula- 
tion. This instrument, referred to as the "Re-Survey of School Systems" 
was devised as follows: Part I was a duplication of columns one, two and 

four (requesting name of teacher, name of school, and type of certificate 
held, respectively). Column three, grade level or subject, was deleted. 
Part I was completed prior to mailing the form to the school system. 

Part II, Present Employment of the 1964-65 Beginning Teachers, was added 
to the original instrument. It consisted of ten columns, most of which, 
if applicable, required only a simple check in response. Two items re- 
quired more than a check, Column A of Part II required a check in one 
of two subcolumns if the teacher was still teaching in the same system. 
Column B required a check if the teacher was teaching in a school in 
another system in Georgia or in another state. Column C required a check 
if the teacher had left the teaching profession. A code consisting of 
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eight reasons why the teacher might have left the former (1964-65) 
teaching position was prepared for use in Column D, Reason for Leaving. 

The code is as follows: 

1. Married 

2. Husband transferred 

3. Family responsibilities 

4. Left teaching for other job 

5. Returned to college 

6. Military service 

7. Not reappointed 

8. Other (please specify) 

In Column II F, Present Address (if left system), the respondent 
(the superintendent or his designated representative) was requested to 
give the present mailing address of the 1964-65 beginning teacher if he 
was no longer in the system which employed him in the fall of 1964. 

The instrument (Re-Survey) was prepared and revised upon advice 
and consultation with members of the staff of the Study of Beginning 
Teachers . 

The second instrument devised by Booth (1966) to identify factors 
associated with early withdrawal (i.e., after one year or less) from 
teaching was a two-part schedule, entitled General Information Question- 
naire and Teaching Appraisal Schedule ( TAS ) . 

Part A, the General Information Questionnaire, consists of one page 
of check items combined with a minimum of completion items. The design 
was to permit freedom from unnecessary effort for the respondent and to 
provide needed biographical data. Part I requests basically the same 
information as th© GBTQ first (factual) section, but was modified to meet 
the specific needs of the follow-up study. Two added items request the 
educational level of the father and the mother. Part II of the General 
Information Questionnaire requests information concerning whether (or not) 
the teacher received the expected teacher assignment, is (or was) now 
teaching, status of salary witiv respect to the beginning teacher salary, 
plans to teach again, if teaching, where (i.e., which state), why the 
respondent left teaching in Georgia, what profession was entered, and 
what was the reason for leaving. (See Appendix). 
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Part B, the TAS was originally devised after a careful study of 
the sociology of work, the sociology of education, the f ac ors which were 
suggested by research as important in job satisfaction (or dissatisfac- 
tion), and types of attitudinal indicators which could be useful. From 
review of literature, 11 attitudinal factors emerged as being important 
in satisfaction/dissatisfaction in professional groups such as teachers. 
These 11 attitudinal areas were: 

(The attitudes of the teacher toward) 

1. teaching as a career for persons he loves. 

2. himself and his teaching experiences. 

3. students in general. 

4. his working with students. 

5. his own preparation for the teaching position which he held. 

6. the parents of his students. 

7. the community in which he taught and the community's acceptance 
of him as a part of the total community life. 

8. the school system in which he was employed. 

9. regarding the adequacy of the salary which he received as a 
beginning teacher. 

10. the other members of the instructional staff in the school 
where he was employed. 

11. the principal of the school in which he was employed. 

After investigation of potentially useful models for constructing 
the TAS , the Likert method summated ratings (Returners, 1954, pp. 94-95) 
was selected as most appropriate. Sixty-five statements related to the 
11 areas of concern were formulated. After careful editing to eliminate 
ambiguous, irrelevant, and faulty statements, the items were arranged as 
a questionnaire with each item being given multiple response categories 
of "strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, strongly disagree." 

Host statements were given in positive or favorable form; a few items, 
however, were reversed and the "disagree" response indicated a "favor- 
able" reaction. 

The provisional instrument was then administered to a pilot group 
of 81 persons who had taught (including student teaching) or who were 
active in the teaching profession. The groups who responded to the trial 
instrument were: 
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(a) Seniors at the University of Georgia who had immediately prior 
(to the administration) completed student teaching: 27 students, all 

secondary education majors, including 13 home economics, 6 social studies 
and 8 English and modern foreign language teachers. 



(b) Members of Alpha Eta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, who were 
woman elected to membership in the society because of their dedication 
to educational work: 36 DKG members, 20 of whom were actively teaching 

8 who were retired, 2 who were administrators, 4 who had left for other 
positions or for family responsibilities , and 2 who were librarians who 
had not had classroom teaching experience. 



(c) Persons who had taught but who had left teaching for other 
jobs: 18 former teachers, 7 from Bibb County (Georgia) and 11 from 

Clar ke County (Georgia). All levels were represented (primary, elemen 
tary, junior high, and senior high); 5 men and 13 women. 



The questionnaires were then scored for each subject by assigning 
arbitrary weights of 1 , 2, 3, 4, and 5 to the five response categories 
of each item so that in each item the favorable attitude received the 
highest weighted value. Frequency counts of the responses to each of the 
65 items were made and the results were examined for their discriminatory 
power. The weighted values of each subject's responses were totaled, 
and the totaled scores were tallied in frequency counts in order to 
determine the discriminatory power of the summation of the scores. 



The simplest index for analyzing the discriminatory power of the 
instrument described by Remmers (1954, p. 95) was used. This analysis 
consisted of taking the top 10 per cent and bottom 10 per cent on the 
distribution of total scores and calculating the mean of the responses 
to each item for each of these groups separately. Those items not 
differing by two score intervals in the mean response between high and 
low extreme scores were considered as not having any discriminatory 
power. Three items in the original instrument fell into this category. 
One of the items was deleted from the instrument, and the other two were 
included although not processed in the data for the present study. The 
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item deleted was "Parents became angry if their child was punished." The 
items included, although not shown to be discriminatory, both related to 
the salary teachers receive. Some other items were determined to need 
changing for clarification. 

The total sum of the part scores was also analyzed by taking the 
mean of the top 10 per cent and the mean of the bottom 10 per cent. The 
discriminatory power was determined to be adequate for the purposes of 
this investigation. The Likert-type scale (Remmers, 1954, p. 96) as 
used is a cumulative type measurement with the higher the cumulative 
score the more favorable the subjects reactions and, therefore, the 
more favorable the subject’s attitudes toward teaching as a career as 
measured by the instrument. 

Examination of the responses to the original instrument indicated 
that those who had left teaching for other positions or who did not plan 
to make teaching a career scored the lower scores, thus tentatively 
supporting the content validity of the TAS . 

Internal validity was established by checking the degree to which 
each individual item contributed to the total score by the process des- 
cribed above. The use of this process assumes that the total instrument 
has some degree of content validity and indicates the degree to which each 
individual item contributed to that validity. 

Following the analysis of the results of the pilot study, TAS was 
revised and expanded to include items related to the teacher’s problems 
in working with children, in meeting frustrations from pressures related 
to teaching, and to the teacher’s faith in other people. The six items 
related to faith in people are revisions of five items from the Scale of 
Faith- in-Human-Nature (Goldsen, 1960, p. 221). The Scale of Faith- in-Human- 
Nature as originally used was prepared according to the Guttman Technique. 
The modification for the TAS consisted of auaptation to the "strongly 
agree, agree, etc." response mode of the remaining items of the TAS . 

In addition to the six- item Faith- in-Human-Nature subscale, two 
other items were created by restating two items which had two verbs, 
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making four items to replace the two items thus avoiding possible ambi- 
guity. 

As finally revised, the TAS consists of 73 statements. As printed 
into a four-page folder for handling and mailing, the 11 areas included 
the following items. Reference may be made to the TAS in the Appendix 
for the precise statements. 



Area I. 
Area II. 
Area III. 
Area IV. 

Area V. 
Area VI. 

Area VII. 
Area VIII. 

Area IX. 

Area X. 
Area XI. 



Teaching as a Career for Loved Ones. Items 1, 2, and 3. 

Faith in People. Items 5, 19, 27, 30, 42, and 51. 

Self and Teaching. Items 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 47, 48, and 60. 

Working with Students. Items 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 26, 

49, and 50. 

Views of Students. Items 20, 21, 11, 23 , 24, and 25. 
Attitudes toward Own Preparation. Items 18, 35, 36, 37, 

33, 33, 40, and 41. 

Attitudes toward Parents. Items 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, and 34. 
Community and Community Acceptance. Items 6, 43, 44, 45, 
and 46. 

Attitudes toward School System. Items 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
and 57. 

Other Instructional Staff Members. Items 58, 59, and 72. 

The Principal. Items 61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, and 

71. 



Three additional items are not included in the list above. Two 
items (#63, "The salary for teachers is adequate for the training they 
have," and #64, "The salary for teachers is adequate to give them a high 
standard of living") were omitted from the cumulative score because they 
did not have any discriminatory power in the pilot study. Item 73, "I 
would like to teach in Georgia again," was omitted from the cumulative 
score since it did not seem to reflect the teacher* s attitudes toward any 
of the 11 areas considered. It is used to separate groups as an indepen- 
dent v ar iable for considering the 11 dependent areas. 

In addition to the 73 check items, the TAS contains two open- 
response questions. They were as follows: 

"Were there any problems you encountered as a teacher that 
are not covered in the 73 statements? If so, please list 
them below." 

"What suggestions do you have for making teaching in Georgia 
r. more attractive career?" 
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In order to establish objectively the most favorable attitude 
toward teaching as a career as measured by the TAS , the researcher re- 
quested the help of 20 persons on the staff of the University of Georgia 
in the College of Education. They were asked to place value judgments 
on the 73 items by checking the end of the scale, either ’’strongly agree 
or ’’strongly disagree,” that they believed theoretically would represent 
the most favorable attitude toward teaching as a career. In only one 
instance did less than 15 of the 20 persons involved check the same end 
of che scale. The one item in question was Item 26, "Students must be 
kept at a ’proper’ distance if the teacher is to maintain discipline. 

The number of responses used to determine the "strongly disagree" response 
as being the most favorable attitude toward teaching as a career was 12. 

"Eight items were included in the group for which "strongly dis- 
agree" received the weighted value of five instead of one. These "reverse" 
items which had the same numbers as on the revised TAS as shown in the 
Appendix were items 19, 23, 26, 28, 30, 42, 63, and 64. 

Construct validity of the TAS has been established through the use 
of factor analysis. A first-order factor analysis of the 73 items employ- 
ing the BMD03M (Dixon, 1965) revealed 21 factors which accounted for 64 
per cent of the variance. Utilizing a strategy described by Comrey (1962) 
of combining factored homogeneous items, a second-order factor analysis 
was completed. From the 21 first-order factors, seven factors were ob- 
tained by the second-order factor am ~ysis . These 21 first-order and seven 
second-order factors are discussed in greater detail in Chapter 4. 

Trull (1967) revised Booth’s TAS to identify selected characteris- 
tics and to obtain perceptions of teachers who remained in teaching for 
the entire three-year period, 1964 - 67. This questionnaire was also 
entitled General Information Questionnaire and Teaching. Appraisa l Schedule . 
A copy may be found in the Appendix. The procedures employed in develop- 
ing the Trull TAS were generally similar to those described above for 
developing the Booth TAS. Some minor changes were made to revise the 
tenses so as to indicate reaction to present teaching situations rather 
than to past teaching situations. A similar procedure was followed to 
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establish construct validity (first and second-order factor analyses) 
and results are presented in Chapter 4, along with a comparison with the 
reactions of the withdrawing teachers. 

Instruments Used 

In Part II, the depth study, the primary purpose was to compare 
first-year teachers with professional certificates with first-year teachers 
with pi’ovisional certificates with respect to: 

(a) Role expectancies 

(b) Self concepts 

(c) Personal and professional characteristics 

(d) Attitudes toward education and educational issues 

(e) Performance as perceived by pupils 

(f) Overt classroom behavior of teachers as perceived 
by trained observers. 

To test the basic hypothesis of the study five instruments were 
used to secure responses from the beginning teachers; one instrument was 
used to secure responses from the pupils of beginning teachers; and one 
instrument was used by the observers in making classroom-observations. 

A description of these instruments follows. 

Instruments to which beginning teachers in the samples responded 
were: (1) Teacher Practices Questionnaire (TPQ) , (2) Index, of Adjustment 

and Values ( IAV) , (3) The Teacher Characteristics Schedule (TCS) , 

(4) TERP Attitudes Scale , and (5) Georgia Study of Beginnin g Teache r s 
Questionnaire (GBTQ) . 

The TPQ was developed by Sorenson, Husek, and Yu (1963) to identify 
role expectations of teachers, specifically with respec . to interpersonal 
relations. The TPQ consists of 30 problem situations typical of those 
which teachers encounter in their daily routine. Each problem situation 
is a brief description of a student and his behavior. For each problem 
four alternative courses of action are presented representing different 
role dimensions. Teachers are asked to rate each alternate solution on 
a five-point scale as to its degree of appropriateness: (1) very appro- 

priate, (2) fairly appropriate, (3) acceptable, (4) fairly inappropriate, 
and (5) very inappropriate. Their responses measure the degree to which 
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the subjects tend to assume the following roles: (1) Advice-Information 

Giver, (2) Counselor, (3) Disciplinarian, (4) Motivator, and (5) Referrer. 

In the development of the instrument six teacher roles were postu- 
lated with Advisor and Information-Giver as separate scales. Two studies 
were conducted for the purpose of refining the questionnaire. Results 
from factor analysis using a six-factor rotation showed that four of the 
factors could be clearly identified, while the divisions termed Advisor 
and Information-Giver appeared to merge. Items for the two scales were 
incorporated into a single scale termed Advice-Information Giver. 

Reliabilities of (1) .92, (2) .72, (3) .91, (4) .81, and (5) .89 
were estimated by the split-half method using the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula. The reliabilities are to be interpreted with caution and treated 
as upper bounds since they are computed for data which were used m part 
to select the scales. Intercorrelations of the scales, ranging from .16 
to .52, indicate that the scales are moderately independent. 

The IAV was developed by Bills, Vance, and McLean (1951) to measure 
the values of a person, his acceptance of self, and the discrepancy which 
exists between his concept of self and his concept of his ideal self. 

To develop the IAV a sample of 124 words which appeared to present clear 
examples of self-concept definitions was taken from Allport’s list of 
17,953 traits (Allport, 1936). By means of item analysis of the results 
of 44 tests, unreliable items were eliminated and 49 words constitute the 

traits appearing on the IAV . 

The 49 traits are arranged in a vertical list with three blank 
columns on the right. Subjects are asked to use each of the words to 

complete the sentence "I am a (an) . person, and to indicate on a 

five-point scale how much of the time this statement is like them. A 
rating of number one indicates ’’seldom”; number two, "occasionally”; 
number three, "about half the time”; number four, ”a good deal of the 
time"; and number five, "most of the time". This rating is placed in 
Column I and is intended to measure the concept of self. 
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In Column II subjects are asked to enter a rating which indicates 
how they feel about themselves as described in Column I. The ratings, 
using numbers one through five, indicate in order: "I very much dislike 
being as I am in this respect”; ”1 dislike being as I am in this respect"; 

"I neither dislike nor like being as I am in this respect"; "I like being 
as I am in this respect”; and "I very much like being as I am in this 
respect"* Column II measures acceptance of self* 

To measure the concept of ideal self , subjects are then instructed 
to use the same word to complete the sentence "I would like to be a (an) 

person" and to indicate in Column III how much of the time they 
would like this trait to be characteristic of them. The same rating 
numbers are used as in Column I. 

The constructors of the IAV have presented data which indicate that 
the IAV is a reliable and valid instrument. Corrected split-half relia- 
bility coefficients of .91 and .88 were obtained for a group of 237 students 
Test-retest reliability coefficients of .83 and .87 were found over a 
period of six weeks for a group of 175 students. The data from three 
studies Omwake , Fink, and Cowen (Bills, N. D.) indicate the TAV is valid, 
and further validation studies are in progress. 

The TCS was developed as a part of the Teacher Characteristics 
Study directed by Ryans. This study was an eight-year research project 
conducted during the 1950* s and is considered the single most extensive 
study of teachers to date (Gage, 1963). The major objectives were: 

(1) tfc« identification and analysis of some patterns of classroom behavior, 
attitudes, viewpoints, and intellectual and emotional qualities which 
may characterize teachers; (2) the development of paper and pencil instru- 
ments suitable for the estimation of certain patterns of classroom be- 
havior and personal qualities of teachers; (3) the comparison of various 

groups of teachers. 

To gather data, teacher-observation was employed in one phase of 
the study, using specially trained observers and the COR. The COR is an 
assessment form listing four dimensions of pupil classroom behavior and 
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18 dimensions of teacher behavior. On this record, observers assigned 
each teacher a value from one to seven on each dimension of behavior. 

Three patterns of teacher behavior stood out in separate factor analyses 
of the observational data: (1) Pattern X Q - warm, understanding, friendly 

versus aloof, egocertric, restricted teacher behavior; (2) Pattern Y q 
responsible, businesslike, systematic versus evading, unplanned, slipshod 
teacher behavior; (3) Pattern Z Q - stimulating, imaginative, surgent 
versus dull, routine teacher behavior. Paper and pencil instruments were 
used to investigate certain dimensions of teacher attitudes, verbal 
understandings, educational viewpoints, and emotional stability. 

Later in the study the use of correlates to predict teacher behavior 
and characteristics was investigated extensively. Several different 
instruments were developed consisting of stimulus materials designed to 
evoke responses which might be correlated with various teacher character- 
istics. These materials were selected and compiled into a single instru- 
ment, the TCS . Scoring keys were derived for a large number of teacher 
groups. The Schedule in its final form was a self-report inventory 
consisting of 300 multiple-choice and check list items relating to personal 
preferences, self- judgments, activities frequently engaged in, biographical 
data, and the like. From the responses, estimates could be obtained of 
each of the following 10 behaviors and characteristics: 

(1) X - warm, understanding versus aloof, restricted behavior 

(2) Y - responsible, systematic versus evading, unplanned 

co behavior 

(3) Z - stimulating, imaginative versus dull, routine behavior 

CO a 

(4) R - favorable versus unfavorable opinions of pupils 

co . 

(5) R - favorable versus unfavorable opinions of democratic 

^ co classroom procedures 

(5) Q - favorable versus unfavorable opinions of administrative 

co and other school personnel 

( 7 ) b - learning- centered ('’traditional" ) versus child-centered 

co ("permissive") educational viewpoints 

(8) I - superior versus poor verbal understanding 

CO ^ # # 

(9) S - emotional stability versus- instability 

CO 

(10) V - validity of schedule responses 
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Reliability coefficients g<*-:~»ally fall between .70 and .80. 
Concurrent validity coefficients were typically between .20 and .50; 
predictive validity coefficients were positive but low; cross validation 
coefficients generally fall between .40 and .60. 

The TCS, Form 99 ? consisting of 175 items which yield estimates 
of the above 10 behaviors and characteristics, was used in the Teacher 
Education Research Project. Form 99 is suitable for all teachers as 
opposed to other forms for selected subclasses of teachers. 

The TERP Attitude Scale ( Kerlinger Educational Scal e 711) is the 
most recent in a series of scales developed by Kerlinger (1965) to 
'measure attitudes toward education and educational issues. Educational 
Scales 1 and II were made up of 20 items previously determined by Q sort 
and a Likert-type scale to discriminate highly between permissive-pro- 
gressive and restrictive-traditional attitudes toward education. Educa- 
tional Scale VI, consisting of 46 items, was developed in an effort to 
gain higher reliability. This scale resulted in reliability coefficients 
of .80 for both factors while maintaining high validity. 

Educational Scale VII, a 30-item Likert-type scale intended to pro- 
duce high reliability with fewer choices, measures the extent to which 
a teacher holds a ’’traditional” or ’’progressive" attitude toward education. 
For each of the 30 statements, the subject is asked to indicate the 
extent to which he agrees or disagrees by choosing among: very strongly 

agree; strongly agree; agree; disagree; strongly disagree; or very strongly 
disagree. Kerlinger (1965) expects reliability coefficients of .80 or 
a little less” and very high validity ratings. 

The 6BTQ provided data of such significance for Part I of the 
study that it seemed valid to use it in Part II of the study. 

The instrument to which pupils of beginning teachers in the sample 
responded w .s the POSR . As a part -of the assessment program of the Mental 
Health in Teacher Education Project at the University of Texas (Grant Mo. 

2 M6635 from the Training Branch of the National Institute of Mental 
Health) , the POSR and a number of other observation methods were developed 
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in attempting to gather comprehensive descriptions of student teacher 
behavior . 

The POSR is a 3 8- item questionnaire which attempts to measure pupils 1 
reactions, as well as behavioral characteristics of teachers* Fupils are 
asked to rate their teacher on each statement by use of a four-point 
scale of agreement* All statements are phrased positively. 

The factor structure of the 38 POSR items was determined by an 
analysis of the pupil ratings of 554 student teachers. The five identi- 
fied factors were described by Veldman and Peck (1963) as follows: 

(a) Friendly, cheerful, admired 

(b) Knowledgeable, poised 

(c) Interesting, preferred 

(d) Strict control 

(e) Democratic procedure 

To determine the factor score (found by summing the score points 
for items making up a factor) reliability, the 50 teachers with the largest 
classes were selected and item means and factor scores were computed 
separately for each randomly divided half of each teacher’s class. These 
factor scores were then correlated to yield reliability estimates for 
the factor scores. The reliability coefficients (termed ’’split-class” 
by Veldman and Peck) for each of the factor scores were these: Factor I, 

.92; Factor II, *72; Factor III, .91; Factor IV, .81; and Factor V, .89. 

Brown (1965) made an additional reliability check on the POSR. 
Arrangements were made with two science teachers for a test-retest measure ■ 
The. POSR was given and repeated two weeks later on the same groups 
pupils in two chemistry classes and one biology class. The teachers 
were excused from their classrooms during both administrations of the 
POSR in order that pupils would be under no pressure to respond in any 
particular way to the questionnaire. Papers were numbered and a pre- 
arranged coding system was used to match papers from the two administra- 
tions of the questionnaire. The reliability coefficients obtained with 
the test-retest method (N=54) were: Factor I, .84; Factor II, .80, 

Factor III, .79; Factor IV, .71; Factor V, .66; and the whole POSR, .86. 
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The reliabilities appeared high enough to warrant the use of the POSR ' 
the study. 

The observers used the COR and accompanying Glossary, as develop., 
by Ryans (1960) and as extended by Beery (1960), in assessing classroom 
behaviors of teachers and pupils. Ryans’ COR and Glossary listed four 
dimensions of pupil classroom behavior and 18 dimensions of teacher . 
behavior. Beery added six dimensions of teacher behavior to the Ryans 
list. These additional items were expected to be specifically relate . 
to the outcomes of professional education courses. The COR used in this 
study (TERP) contains twenty-eight items. This COR identifies four 
patterns of teacher classroom behavior from the observational data: (1) 

Pattern X - warm, understanding, friendly versus aloof, egocentric, . 
restricted teacher behavior; (2) Pattern - responsible, businesslike, 
systematic versus evading, unplanned, slipshod teacher behavior; 

Pattern Z - stimulating, imaginative, surgent versus dull, routine 
teacher behavior; (9) Pattern M q - effective versus ineffective use of 

media of instruction. (See Appendix.) 

Ryans (.1960) and his associates spent more than a year and a half 
in developing the COR and Glossary and the observation 
employed in the Teacher Characteristics Study. Ryans re la 
dealt with the use of the COR and Glossary with trained observers 
(Ryans, 1964 in Biddle and Ellena). Reliability estimates were made of 
the assessments of the several dimensions of observed teacher behavior 
based on correlations between the assessments by a first and secon 
observer of the same teachers. These, generally, were between * 50 
60- for elementary teachers the reliability coefficients for the diff 
specific dimensions of behavior clustered around .55, for secondary school 
teachers, around .60. Reliabilities of the indexes (scores) for the 
patterns of teacher behavior (based on correlations between indexes 
yielded by assessments of different observers who independently **sesse 
the same teachers) ranged from .70 to .80. To further assure -liability, 
a minimum of two independent sets of assessments was obtains or ® 
teacher studied. The separate ratings subsequently were weighted equally 
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and combined to form composite assessments for each teacher on each of 
the bipolar dimensions considered. 

In respect to classroom observation methodology, Ryans noted that 
the reliability and validity of assessments made from direct observations 
generally were enhanced by: (1) attention to a limited number of relevant 

behavior dimensions for observation and assessment; (2) the provision 
of specific and unequivocal operational definitions of the characteristics 
to be assessed; (3) insuring that the observer was well acquainted with 
the behaviors to be assessed and with situations in which the behaviors 
frequently are manifest; (4) focusing of observer attention on the spe- 
cified behaviors or characteristics to be assessed and carefully avoiding 
the influence of general impressions, unusual or dramatic behaviors, or 
inferences about what behaviors ’’might” occur in unobserved situations; 

(5) the immediate assessment of behavior during, or shortly following, 
observation; (6) the independent assessment of each specified behavior; 
(7) recognition and suppression by the observer of personal biases rela- 
tive to individuals or behaviors; (8) care on the part of the observer 
to avoid such rating biases as the central tendency error, the leniency 
error, and so on; and (9) the replication of observations and assessments 
by independent, though similarly chained, observers. 

The careful research and testing of the COR by Ryans indicated tha J 
the instrument was valid for use in this study. The instrument was used 
in the TERP Study in accordance with the specifications listed above. 

Selection and Training of Observers 

Part II of the study involved obtaining data on the beginning 
teachers by direct observation and assessment of teacher behavior by 
trained observers. Ryans' COR and accompanying Glossary were used as 
instruments in the observation and assessment of tecoher behavior. The 
Glossary, designed for use with the COR, describes behaviorally and 
operationally specific teacher behaviors exemplifying the dimensions 

included in the COR. 
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Selection of Observers 

In preparing for the observation and assessment of teacher behavior, 
careful attention vjas given to the selection and training of observers. 

It was recognized from the beginning of the study that much of the validity 
of the study would depend on the competence of those who would make the 
judgments based on classroom observations. In the selection of the 
observers, consideration was given to those persons who by their educa- 
tional preparation, experience and position would be presumed to be able 
to make the judgments involved. Willingness to participate in special 
training sessions prior to and during observation period was also con- 
sidered in the selection of observers. 

Two groups of observers were employed in the study. Research assis- 
tants, employed for one-half time by the University of Georgia, comprised 
one group. The second group of observers consisted of selected curriculum 
directors recruited from certain geographical areas of the state and em- 
ployed on a contract basis with the consent of the system superintendent. 

All observers were persons with previous teaching experience and were 
pursuing further study at the sixth year or doctoral level. 

Training of Observers 

From the beginning of the study it was assumed that effective use 
of the COR for observation and assessment would require thorough orienta- 
tion and training of observers. In January 1965, a two-day conference 
for the project staff and observers who had been selected at that time 
was held. The purpose of the conference was to develop more specific 
plans for Part II of the study. Dr. David G. Ryans, director of The 
Teacher Characteristics Study, served as consultant for the two-day 

conference . 

Following the conference, plans were made for a three-week insti- 
tute to be held during the summer, 1965. In preparation for the institute, 
a manual for understanding and improving teachers* classroom behavior 
was prepared. The manual included (1) a brief symbolic statement of the 
variables with Part II of the study and (2) a description of the COR and 
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Glossary. In addition to the manual, testing materials for beginning 
teachers were prepared. Slides and tapes were purchased for use in the 
institute and books were acquired for use by the group for the review of 

related literature. 



Institute for Observers, 1965 

From July 26 to August 19, 1965, an institute was held for research 
assistants and selected curriculum directors who were to serve as ob- 
servers in the first year of the depth study. The purposes of the insti- 
tute were to: (1) help the observers to develop insights and skills in 

scientific observations with special attention to the study and use of 
Ryans COR; (2) develop definite and specific procedures and schedules . 
fo t he year's research; (3) assist the participants in the clarification 
of their roles and; (4) develop needed competencies in the implementation 
of the study. The institute sessions were held five, days a week beginning 
at 8 a.m. and ending at 3 p.m. The institute day was divided into 
several blocks of time and provided an opportunity for each student to 
participate in a variety of activities. The activities included: 

(1) reviewing the purposes and design of the study; (2) clarifying the 
roles and responsibilities of research assistants, special observers and 
staff; (3) responding to, scoring and discussing instruments to be used 
with beginning teachers; (4) reviewing and discussing professional litera 
ture on teaching, criteria of good teaching, role of the teacher and the 
meaning of teacher effectiveness; (5) reporting on recent research on 
classroom behaviors of teachers; (6) studying and discussing the opera- 
tional definition of classroom behaviors identified by Ryans and, (7 
studying and using the COR and Glossary as a guide for observing and 

recording classroom behaviors of teachers. 

A major part of the institute was devoted to the development of 
skill and competency in observing and assessing teacher behavior. One 
aspect of the training involved study and discussion of the operational 
definitions of the behaviors under consideration and of problems involved 
in direct observation and assessment. The second aspect of training 
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consisted of practice in observing, assessing, comparing and discussing. 

Since "live" classroom observations were not easily available during the 
period of the institute, teachers were observed by means of films and 
filmstrips. The use of videotapes and kinescopes was explored but could 
not be secured. Role-playing situations also provided opportunities for 

teacher observation. 

In the training process, the observer noted the specific behaviors 
of a teacher in relation to those behaviors listed in the Glossary. 
Observations were made of the same teacher simultaneously but each 
observer made an independent assessment of the teacher’s behavior on . 
the seven-point scale in the COR. Comparisons and discussions of various 
aspects of the observing and assessment processes followed each observa- 
tion. Special attention was giver, to discrepancies in assessments made 
by different observers. During the institute this procedure was repeated 
until approximate agreement among the observers was obtained. Practice 
in observing was directed toward helping each observer to improve his 
ability to perceive and to record perceptions accurately and consistently. 

Other activities of the institute were related to the development 
of specific procedures for the implementation of plans of the first year 
of the depth study. Letters to superintendents, principals and teachers 
were developed. The POSR was adapted for use with primary children. 
Materials for use with teachers were collected and organized in packets 
for distribution. A tentative schedule was developed for visiting and 
observing the beginning teachers who would participate in the study. 

The three project staff members, ten research assistants and twelve 

curriculum directors participated- in the 1965 institute. 

Additional Observer Training 

In October, prior to the first observation of beginning teachers, 
the observers visited classrooms in a nearby school and recorleu their . 
observations on the COR. Comparisons and discussions of their observations 
were made and agreement on observational procedures were reviewed before 

making the first visits. 
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In January 1966, a conference for observers and project staff was 
held. The purpose of the conference was to consider problems encountered 
during the first visits and to check on the reliability of observations. 
Graphic charts were used to present comparisons of inter-observer and 
intra-observer judgments on the COR . Specific tasks and responsibilities 
for the remainder of the year were reviewed. 

Observer Training for 1966-67 

The purpose and general procedure for observer training during 
1966-67 followed the design of the previous year including a summer 
institute and conferences throughout the year. 

Procedures for Analyzing Data 

In Part I, the longitudinal study, available information from the 
Georgia Department of Education was used to determine frequencies and 
percentages of the January 1965 population of beginning teachers who re- 
mained in teaching for one or two years in the same system, who moved 
to another system within the state, and who withdrew from teaching in 
Georgia. These data were obtained by collating the January 1965 popula- 
tion with a January 1967 population of teachers who reported none, one, 
or two years experience. The information obtained in this manner included 
certificate type (as of 1965), sex, race, and system of employment. 

These data are reported in the first section of Chapter 4. 

The second section of Chapter 4 provides a comprehensive summary 
of the responses of 1,037 teachers in the September 1964 population to 
the GBTQ . The first section of the 6BTQ contains items designed to pro- 
vide general information about the respondent. These items were employed 
as independent variables in a contingency analysis of the items in the 
other four sections, which were used as dependent variables as follows. 

Choice of vocation 5 items 

Teacher preparation 38 items 

Teaching experience 47 items 

Future career plans 4 items 
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The chi-square contingency test was employed to test the signifi- 
cance of differences between observed and expected frequencies. The 
ten independent variables were certification status, age, sex, race, 
marital status, college (location) of teacher preparation, type of degree 
major field of preparation, level of teaching (primary, elementary, 
junior high, or senior high), and field of teaching. Because of the 
nature of the study, more attention is focussed on certification status 
than the other independent variables. 



The data for Section 2 were processed by the University of Georgia 
Computer Center using the BMD02S program (Dixon, 1965, pp. 341-356). 
Because of the enormous volume of data generated by this analysis , the 
report is given in two parts: (1) a fairly detailed report of the results 

of certification status, and (2) a brief summary of the decisions (tests 
of significance) i? 'the other nine independent variables. 



. . tica 3 of Chapter 4 reports an analysis of factors related to 
the early withdrawal of teachers from the profession in Georgia. A 
brief resurvey of the September 1964 population was made, followed by an 
intensive follow-up study using the TAS of a sample of 392 teachers who 
withdrew from teaching. Responses to 11 TAS factors were compared by the 
independent variables sex, age, educational level of father, educational 
level of mother, type of certificate, level of assignment, size of system, 
reason for leaving the profession, present employment status, and plans 
to teach again. The chi-square contingency test, using the BMD02S program, 

was again employed. 

Section 4 of Chapter 4 reports a similar analysis of 428 teachers 
who remained in teaching for three years, from 1964 through the school 
year 1966-67. This samole was obtained by a random sampling of the 
September 1964 population who were still teaching in Georgia in January 
1967. A procedure similar to that employed in Section 3 involving a 
comparison of independent factors with the 11 TAS factors was employed. 

Section 5 reports the results of factor analyses of the tea *er 
dropout group of Section 3 and the teacher "stay-in" group of Section 4. 
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First-order factors were obtained by the BHD03M program (Dixon, 1965, 
pp. 169-184) and second-order factors were obtained by a procedure d 
cribed by Comrey (Mess'"'; 6 Ross, 1962, pp. 11-26) involving factored 
homogeneous items. Finally these two factor analyses are compared for 
congruence by the method described by Harman (Harman, 1960). 

To test the hypotheses that the variables certification status, 
sex, teaching field, and place of training (Georgia colleges versus 
non-Georgia colleges) would have a random effect upon the role expecta- 
tions and other self-reported variables and the COR and POSR data, the. 
least-squares analysis of variance was used. The least-squares analysis 
of variance gives simultaneous ; onsideration to all effects by the method 
of fitting constants in which direct matrix arithmetic is used (Harvey, 
1960). This method was chosen because there were disproportionate sub- 
class frequencies which caused the different classes of effects to be 
nonorthogonal. First-order interactions were also obtained. Figure 2 
shows the least-squares analysis of variance design. The MUGALS program, 
written by the programming staff of the University of Georgia Computer 
Center was employed for this analysis. When differences between a set 
of means were found to be significant, the Duncan New Multiple Range 
Test designed for unequal sample size was used. The results of this 
analysis are presented in a series of tables and charts s in Chapter 5. 

Figure 3 presents the research design for the chi-square analysis 
of the responses of the 470 beginning teachers in Part XI of the study to 
the GBTQ. This contingency analysis consists of four independent (row) 
variables (the same four mentioned above: certification status, sex, 

teaching field, and place of training) with the 94 dependent (column) 
variables in the GBTQ . The results of this analysis are given in the 

second section of Chapter 5. 

This chapter has presented a description of how the populations 
and samples were obtained, the instruments employed, and the procedures 
for analyzing data. Chapter 4 presents the findings relating to Part I 
of the study which is concerned with the 1964-65 beginning teacher popu- 
lation with a follow-up through 1966-67. 
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Source of 
Variation 



df 



1-5 

TPQ 



6-8 

IAV 



9-18 

> 



Criteria 

19-21 

TERP Scale 



22-26 

POSR 



27-33 

COR 



Sex 1 

Men (159) 

Women (283) 

Certificate ^ 

Professional (232) 
Provisional (210) 

Field ^ 

Elementary (123) 

English ( 75 ) 

Mathematics ( <*3) 

Science ( 85) 

Social Studie ( 76) 

Place of College 
Training ^ 

Georgia College (256) 
Non-Georgia College (186) 



SEX x CERTIFICATE 
df 1 



Interactions 

SEX ; PLACE OF COLLEGE 
TRAINING 

df 1 




SEX x FIELD 
df 4 



Field 



Sex 

M F 



CERTIFICATE x FIELD 

df 4 

Field Certificate 
T-4 B-4 



CERTIFICATE x PLACE 
OF COLLEGE TRAINING 

df 1 



Cert. 



Place 



T-4 


131 


101 


B-4 


i 125 


85 



FIELD x PLACE OF 
COLLEGE TRAINING 

df 4 

Field Place 

Ga. Non-GA 





26 


97 


Elementary 


63 


60 


Elementary 


67 


56 


tixemtin y 


- ! 
15 


L — . 

60 


English 


42 


33 


English 


51 


24 


m a -H'h pm at i c S 


37 


46 t 


Mathematics 


46 


37 


Mathematics 


55 


30 


Qp ■? prtpp 


48 


37 


Science 


40 


45 


Science 


47 


38 


Soc. Stu. 


? 7 


CD 

CO 


Soc* Stu* 


41 


35 


Soc. Stu. 

m • .f* TV 


38 

• 


38 



r igure 4. — 

Continuous Variables. . _ na1v ~i s 

Total sample adds to 442; since 28 sub}ects were lost m this analysis 
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CHAPTER IV 



Findings of Part One, The Longitudinal Study 
The first objective of the longitudinal study was to determine 
some of the characteristics of the 1964-65 beginning teacher 
in Georgia and to follow this group for three years. Two popu a 1 
beginning teachers were identified: a September (1964) 
nated by system superintendents from requests submitted to the 
TaLary (1965) population obtained from the official payroll cards 
processed by the electronic data-processirg equipment of theystemsand 
Data Processing Division of the Georgia Department of Education. ~ ^ 
first section of this chapter is a summary of the data o ain 
State Department of Education from the duplicate (reproduced) IBM 
of the January populations for 1965, 1966, and 1967. 

Cards and lists were obtained for the teachers during these 

who reported respectively, no years of prior teaching experience (19 ), 

no and one year of teaching (1966), and no, one, and two years of teac g 
no ana o y vhe certificate numbers and, 

experience (1967). By a process of collating - 

where the certificate numbers had not been assigned, the names of the 

::ir, it'was Possible t. separate the teachers into 

by race and sex and by certificate type. In a few instances 

Lf to check the individual folders of the teachers for incomplete ^ta 

hut the availability of the cards reduced this time-consuming activ y 

a minimum. The results of this process are given in a group of tables 

and charts. 

Follow-Up of January 1965 Population 
Table 1, presents the frequency distribution of the numbers and 
percentages of the January 1965 Georgia beginnir.g teacher populat lon^as- 
sified by professional and provisional certification a g - 

of five-year trained teachers (less than one per cent of the tot ) 



Table 1 



Number and Percentage of 1965 Beginning Teachers by Type of Teaching 
Certificate Falling Within Each of Several Retention - Withdrawal 

Categories 



Category 


Professional 
No. % 


Provisional 
No. % 


Total 
No. % 


Teachers Teaching for Three 
Years (1965, 1966, 1967) 


1,321 


46.1 


167 


24.7 


1,488 


42.0 


(Teachers Moving from One 
System to Another Within 
Georgia during Period 
1965 to 1967) # 


( 296 


10.3 


44 


6.5 


340 


9.6) 


Teachers Teaching in 1965 
Not Teaching in 1966 9 and 
Returning to Teaching 1967 


139 


4.9 


28 


4.1 


167 


4.7 


Teachers Teaching in 1965 
and 1966, but Not Teaching 
in 1967 


373 


13.0 


86 


12.7 


459 


13.0 


Teachers Teaching in 1965 
Who Dropped out after One 
Year of Teaching 


1,030 


36.0 


396 


58.5 


1,426 


40.3 


Total Beginning Teaching 
Population, January 1965 


2,863 


100.0 


€ 77 


100.0 


3,540 


100.0 



# These teachers are included in the first category as a subpopulation 
of teachers remaining in teaching for the three-year period. 

The percentages in the table are to be read vertically; each subgroup 
of professional teachers is a percentage of the column of professional 

teachers, etc. 
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combined with the four-year teachers. A few emergency certificates of less- 
than-four years (B-3, T-3) were also combined with the respective profes- 
sional and provisional subpopulations. As the high value of the chi-square 
test (127.8; P <..001) indicates, the type of teaching certificate is 
clearly related to the incidence of remaining in or early withdrawal from 
teaching. Of the 1,488 teachers teaching for the entire three-year period, 
1,321 were professionally certified, whereas 167 were provisionally certi- 
fied. Since the professionally certified teachers represented 80.9 per 
cent of the total January 1965 beginning teacher population, the expected 
values from the independence hypothesis were 1,203 professional and 285 
provisional teachers. Stated differently, 89 per cent of the 1,488 teachers 
teaching for the full three years were professionally certified, whereas 
only 11 per cent were provisionally certified teachers. 

Careful reading of Table 1 also reveals that the group of 1,426 
teachers who withdraw from teaching after only one year were made up of 
1,030 professional and 396 provisional teachers; the corresponding per- 
centages were 72.2 professional and 27.8 provisional teachers. According 
to the independence (null) hypothesis, if certification status were not 
related to the decision of the teacher to withdraw from teaching after one 
year, the numbers of teachers in the two certification categories who . 
would be expected to drop out would be 1,153 professional and 273 provi- 
sional. Thus the net holding power of the professional certificate indi- 
cated a net gain of 118 (1,321 minus the expected number, 1,203) and a 
corresponding 123 teachers who did not drop out after the first year (the 
observed 1,030 as compared with the expectation of l,i f o). The difference 
between the 118 net gain and the 123 less who did not withdraw after one 
year may be accounted for by the greater proportion of professional teachers 
who returned to teaching in 1967 after being out of teaching for one year 
in 1966. It is somewhat interesting to speculate that these persons may 
have been women who returned after a year’s maternity leave, or perhaps 
a few persons may have returned for a year of graduate study. Most of 
these beginning teachers are in their twenties, during the years in which 
the birth rate is relatively high. It may also be observed that 



o 
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approximately ten per cent of these teachers remained in teaching, but 
moved from one system to another within the state. This movement was 
slightly more characteristic of professional teachers than provisional 
teachers (10.3 per cent as compared with 6.5 per cent). These propor. 
tions are roughly comparable to the proportions of the two certification 
groups teaching for the full three-year period (87 per cent of these 
"mobile" teachers, as compared with 89 per cent of all three-year teache 
were professionally certified). Teachers teaching for two years and then 
dropping out were represented in almost exact proportions to those which 
would be expected by the null hypothesis; (373 professionals actually 
dropped out as compared with 371 to be expected if certification status 
were unrelated to retention status). Figure 4 depicts the relationship 
of certification status and retention graphically. 



Computing percentage values for the frequencies in Table 1 by row 
instead of by column gave 88.9 per cent of professional teachers remaining 
for three years; 87.1 per cent moved from one system to another within 
the state, 83.2 per cent taught in 1965 and 1967, but not in 1966. 

Teachers who taught for two years, then dropped out were 81.3 per cent 
professionally certified, whereas only 72.2 per cent of those teaching 
only one year were professionally certified. 



Table 2 provides information concerning the relationship of sex 
and race to the incidence of retention in or withdrawal from teaching 
during the first three years. Careful analysis of the table indicates 
that the Negro teachers who entered teaching in 1965 were much more 
likely to remain in teaching for three years. This fact was particu- 
larly true of Negro women as compared with white women. Where 60 p 
cent of Negro women were still teaching 1967, only 36.7 per cent of 
women remained. Although the contrast was not quite so great, a higher 
proportion (48 per cent) of Negro men were teaching than white men (42 
per cent) after three years. In terms of the ^aching population, white 
women were the largest single group (61 per cent of the total, with 17 
per cent white men, 6 per cent Negro men and 16 per cent Negro women). 
The white women teachers who represented by far the largest sex-race 
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Professional 




Provisional 



Taught one year or less. 



• Taught two years then withdrew. 



7 Remained 



three years. 



Remained (moved from one system to another) 



Withdrew and returned. 

% 

Figure 4. Comparison of Retention Status of 1964-65 Professional and 
Provisional Teachers After Three Years. 
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Table 2 



Number and Percentage of 1965 Beginning Teachers by Sex and Race 
Falling Within Each of Several Retention - Withdrawal Categories 



Retention Category 


White 

Male 


White 

Female 


Negro 

Male 


Negro 

Female 




No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


No. % 


Teachers Teaching for 
Three Years (1965, 
1966, 1967) 


249 


42.1 


798 


36.7 


101 


48.1 


340 60 . 1 


(Teachers Moving From 
One System to Another 
Within Georgia during 
















period from 1965 to 
1967) # 


( 62 


10.5 


182 


8.4 


19 


9.0 


77 13.6 ) 


Teachers Teaching in 
1965, Not Teaching 
in 1966, and Return- 
ing to Teaching 1967 


18 


3.0 


121 


5.6 


2 


1.0 


26 4.6 


Teachers Teaching in 
1965 and 1966, but 
Not Teaching in 1967 


57 


9.7 


327 


15.0 


24 


11.4 


51 9.0 


Teachers Teaching in 
1965 Who Dropped out 
After One Year of 
Teaching 


267 


45.2 


927 


42.7 


83 


39.5 


149 26.3 


Total 


591 


100.0 


2,173 


100.0 


210 


100.0 


566 100.0 
_ , • 



ti These teachers are mciuaea in we — * * 

of teachers remaining in teaching for the three-year period. 

The percentages in the table are to be read vertically; each subgroup 
of white male teachers is a percentage of the column of white male 

teachers, etc. 

The chi-square test of independence with nine degrees of freedom, 
(omitting the subpopulation of moving teachers) is 14 .3 . 

(Data: Courtesy of Georgia Department of Education.) 
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category not only dropped out after one year of teaching in greater 
proportions than would be expected by the independence hypothesis, but 
also were observed in greater frequency than to be expected in the group 
who taught one year, dropped out, and then returned, and the group who 
taught for two years and then dropped out. Thus, where the actual numbers 
of white women teachers who remained for the three-year period ; dropped 
out and then returned for the third year-, taught for two years and then 
dropped out; and dropped out after only one year; were 798 , 121, 327, 
and 927, respectively, the numbers which would be expected according to 
the null hypothesis would be 1160, 130, 358, and 1112, respectively. 

Thus, 362 fewer white women were in the three-year group and 175 more 
white women were in the early (one-year) withdrawal group than to be 
expected. By contrast, among the Negro women teachers, the numbers o 
observed (actual) as contrasted to expected frequencies for the four 
groups, (all three years, first and third, first and second, and first 
only) were respectively: 340, 238, 26, 27; 51, 73; and 149, 228. Thus, 
Negro women teachers were the most stable and the white women teachers 

were the least stable teacher groups. 

Although the men teachers who represented 17 per cent (white) 

6 per cent (Negro) of the total groups differed somewhat, they were not 
as obviously disparate as the women. More Negro men than expected ( 
as compared with 83) remained in teaching and fewer dropped out of 
teaching (83 as compared with 85). (The observed frequencies of the 
other groups were very close to expectations.) Among white men teachers, 
249 stayed in teaching (as compared with the 248 to be expected), whereas 
267 dropped out after one year (as compared with 238 to be expected). 

The discrepancy was indicated by a somewhat smaller number than expected 
of white men who taught two years (57 as compared with the expected 77) 
and those returning for a third year after one year's leave (18 as com- 

pared with an expected 28) « 

Expressing the numbers in Table 2 as row percentages (as contracted 
with column percentages), the white women constituted more than half of 
all the groups, as follows: 61 per cent of the total, 54 per cent o 
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remaining and mobile teachers, 72 per cent of those teaching in 1965 and 
1967, 71 per cent of teachers teaching two years and then withdrawing 
and 65 per cent of teachers teaching only one year. For the totals, 17 
per cent were white men followed by 16 per cent Negro women and 6 per 
cent Negro men. Teachers remaining for three years for these three 
groups were, respectively, 17, 23, and 7 and those dropping out were, 

19, 10, and 6. 

It is apparent from these data that young women are somewhat likely 
to be in-and-out of the teaching profession, because of the concurrence 
of the early years of marriage with the early years of teaching. This 
phenomenon seems to be less characteristic of Negro women teachers. 

Another clear implication is that young men, especially white men, seem 
to drop out of teaching after one or two years in excessive numbers. 

(It is recognized that some of the withdrawing may represent a call to 
mf . .tary service, a recognition that teaching is not a suitable career, 
a period of vocational experimentation, and various other phenomena 
which would result in a normal loss of professional personnel. ) In the 
absence of comparative data, it is speculation that this amount of loss 
is excessive. It is highly doubtful, however, that other professional 
groups such as physicians, lawyers, nurses, and even ministers, find 40 
per cent withdrawing after one year and 13 per cent after two years of 
professional service. Since it is generally recognized that teacher 
education provides a sound general education for numerous other types of 
work, the teaching profession itself as well as the general public whose 
interests in education are so vital should study carefully ways and means 
to reduce this apparently excessive early mortality. 

Although studies of samples of teachers have previously been re- 
ported, to the authors* knowledge, this brief report of a few selected 
characteristics of the January 1965 Beginning Teacher Population of 
Georgia represents the first study of its type, one which provides "hard" 
facts on how many teachers remain, return, and leave teaching during the 
first three years following entry upon professional work. 
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This section reports in some detail the findings of a study 
relating responses to 94 dependent variables of a sample from the 
September 1964 population of beginning teachers to the independent 
variable of certification status.* A conceptual model is presented 
and findings are discussed in terms of this model. Following this 
section is a brief summary of findings relating nine other independent 
variables to the 94 dependent variables. These 94 dependent variables 
are responses to specific items of the GBTQ « 

Perceptions of Beginning Teachers as 
Related to Certification Status 

The population of beginning teachers in Georgia is not a static 
group. Teachers enter and leave the profession every school day. This 
statement does not imply that most teachers teach for only a snort 
time, but indicates that descriptions of a group vary somewhat from 
time to time. In September 1964, the superintendents reported a total 
of 2,666 beginning teachers, ranging from no teachers m twelve systems 
to 239 in DeKalb County and 318 for the Atlanta system. Whereas 
the total Georgia teaching population in 1964 was 31 per cent Negro 
and 69 per cent white, the beginning teacher group was 22 per cent 
Negro and 78 per cent white. The systems reported 46 per cent ele- 
mentary and 54 per cent secondary teachers. Slightly more than 15 
per cent of the population was provisionally certified. 

Description of the Sample 

On November 1, 1964, a 109-item questionnaire was mailed to 
all beginning teachers in the September population. More than 1,000 
(actually about 42 per cent of the group) responded. The questions 
were divided into five major categories: (1) descriptive information; 

(2) items regarding choice of teaching as a career; (3) perceptions 



* The findings from this study were reported m part m a research 
irticle , ’’Selected Perceptions of Beginning Teachers m Georgia as 
?elated to Certification Status,” by Joseph C. Bledsoe and Ralph Lightsey, 
reurnal of Teacher Education , 17 (1966), 481-493. 
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of the teacher preparation program; (4) perceptions of the teaching 
experience; (5) future plans for teaching. 

The sample of teachers responding to the questionnaire was 
composed of 24 per cent men and 76 per cent women. Eighty-three per 
cent of the teachers were white and 17 per cent were Negro. Groupings 
formulated according to level of teaching placed 21 per cent of the 
teachers at the primary level, 16 per cent at the upper elementary, 

17 per cent at the junior high school and 46 per cent at the high 
school level. Professional certificates were held by 90 per cent of 
the group, and 20 per cent were provisionally certified. 

Approximately one-third of the teachers received the Bachelor 
of Arts degree and two-thirds graduated with the Bachelor of Science 
degree. Ninety per cent of the Negros received their training in 
Georgia; whereas only 55 per cent of the whites received their educa 
tion in schools within the state. Nearly all the remaining 10 per 
cent of the Negro teachers were educated in Alabama, Florida, and 
South Carolina. Approximately 32 per cent of the white teachers were 
trained in the five states that border Georgia. The other 13 peo 
cent received their preparation in institutions scattered throughout 
the nation. Nearly 70 per cent of the white teachers who were 
educated in Georgia attended institutions in the University System. 

The others attended private or church-related schools. 

More than 35 per cent of the respondents were between 20 and 
24 years of age, but the ages ranged to the 50 years and over bracket. 
Taking all ages together, 55 per cent of the teachers were single, 
and 43 per cont were married. e other 2 per cent were widowed or 

divorced. 

Nearly 85 per cent of the respondents had no children. Another 
7 per cent reported one child. The other 8 per cent indicated that 
they had two or more children, the number ranging up to six in some 

cases . 
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Conceptual Model 

From a theoretical standpoint, it was hypothesized that the 
two groups (T-4 and B-4) would be different in their reactions to 
the choice of career, their reactions to their teacher-training 
experiences, and their future plans, but would not react differently 
to their beginning teacher experiences. More specifically, it was 
theorized that professional teachers would indicate earlier choice of 
teaching, greater satisfaction with the choice, greater interest in 
people as a factor in the career choice, relatively greater satisfaction 
with the teacher education preparation, and a greater proportion 
planning to follow teaching as a lifelong career. In their reactions 
toward the experiences encountered during the first year of teaching, 
the groups would be more nearly alike. The conceptual model is re- 
presented in Figure 5. 

Operational null hypotheses concerning the opinions of profes- 
sionally certified (T-4) and provisionally certified (B-4) teachers 
were formulated with respect to the following four major categories 

of response: 

1. Choice of vocation (5 response items). 

2. Evaluation of teacher preparation program (38 items;. 

3 # First-year teaching experience (47 items). 

4. Future plans for teaching as a career (4 items). 
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T-4 




Career 

Choice 





T-4 = professionally certified B-4 = provisionally certified 

teachers teachers 

Figure S. Expected Patterns of Perceptions of Beginning Teachers 
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Findings 



The fi ndings are discussed within the four major areas indi- 
cated by the conceptual model: choice of vocation, teacher prepara- 

tion program, beginning teaching experience, and teaching as a career. 

Choice of Vocation. Table 3 summarizes the tests of the hypo- 
theses concerning choice of vocation. All five questions were answered 
quite differently (.01 level of significance) by the two certification 
groups. In reply to the question, "When did you first consider teach- 
ing as a career?" the professionally certified teachers indicated that 
they made the decision to teach much earlier than did the provisional 
group. Most T-4 teachers decided to teach before going to college, 
whereas B-4 teachers made the decision typically within the last two 
years of college or even after graduation. Teaching was much more 
frequently the first choice of the professionally certified group. 
Professionally certified teachers expressed much greater satisfaction 
with their choice of teaching at the time of graduation than did the 
provisional teachers. The questions concerning the internal and ex- 
ternal factors predisposing the choice of teaching elicited distinctly 
different responses from the two groups. Professional teachers gave 
as their most frequent reasons the desire to work with children and 
encouragement by former teachers, whereas provisional teachers indi- 
cated as relatively more important a stronger value for the feeling 
that one can make the greatest contribution to society by teaching, 
greater interest in the subject, desire for security and prestige, 
and encouragement by friends. 

There was a wide divergence of reaction to the question about 
the attractiveness of teaching as a career at the time of graduation. 
Professional teachers were markedly more favorable toward the profession. 

Teacher Preparation Program. An examination of the responses 
revealed that the professional and provisional teachers differed 
significantly on 21 of 38 items dealing with the preparation programs . 
All except one of these differences were highly significant (.01 level). 
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Table 3 



Item 



Summary of Decisions Regarding Tests of 
Hypotheses for Choice of Vocation 




df 



Decision 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



When did you first consider 
teaching as a career? 

Was teaching your first choice 
of a career? 

Which external factor in the list 
below influenced you most to 
choose teaching as a career? 

Which internal factor in the list 
below influenced you most to 
choose teaching as a career? 

How did you regard teaching as a 
career for yourself at the time 
you were graduated from college? 



197.25 


6 


Reject 


62.08 


1 


Reject 


49.74 


6 


Reject 


25.10 


5 


Reject 


154.70 


4 


Reject 
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The specific questions which did and did not differentiate the groups 
(null hypotheses could not be rejected) and a description of the nature 
of the differences are shown in Table 4* 

In analyzing the specific nature of the responses which did 
and did not differentiate these two groups of beginning teachers, it 
may be observed that in most of the areas usually considered as general 
education there were no significant differences. Knowledge and under- 
standing of biological and physical sciences were exceptions to this 
pattern; in both instances, professional teachers indicated perceptions 
of less satisfaction with their preparation. (These teachers may have 
taken less science or felt that their preparation was either inadequate 
or insufficient.) No differences in response were found for items 
concerning perceptions of the satisfactoriness of the program in sub- 
ject areas, understanding of the community, student teaching, psychology, 
and in the number and types of suggestions for improving the teacher 

preparation program. 

With the exception of the understanding of the physical and 
biological sciences (in which provisional teachers expressed greater 
satisfaction), the differences in the perceptions of the two groups 
seemed to be characteristic of skills, insights, and understandings 
associated with professional education. In all these items, professional 
teachers consistently expressed greater satisfaction with the preparation 
program. The most frequently prevailing response from the provisional 
teachers on most of these items was that their preparation program was 
neither satisfactory nor unsatisfactory. The implication was that 
these teachers were not particularly aware that their program prepared 
them in this area; that is, little attention was devoted to matters of 
group work, maintaining discipline, pupil-teacher planning, etc. 

Beginning Teacher Experience. The conceptual model indicated 
that the groups would not be different in th:.s respect, since it seemed 
likely that they would encounter somewhat similar teaching situations. 
Table 5 presents a summary of the tests of these hypotheses. On the 
47 items, 36 did not differentiate the groups (i.e., the null hypotheses 
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Table 4 



Summary of Decisions Regarding Tests of 
Hypotheses for Teacher Preparation Program 



Item 


X 2 


df 


Decision 


1. 


Your teaching personality: 
a. Ability to work with children 


30.30 


4 


Reject 




b. Ability to work with colleagues 


0.18 


4 


Not reject 




c. Ability to work with members 
of the community 


4.73 


4 


Not reject 




d. Ability to maintain a friendly 
disposition 


3.32 


4 


Not reject 




e. Ability to lead a well-rounded 
life: to enjoy work and play 


3.27 


4 


Not reject 


2. 


Your general knowledge and under- 
standing of: 

a. The physical sciences 


18.39 


4 


Reject 




b. The biological sciences 


12.19 


4 


Reject 




c. American culture and 
institutions 


5.10 


4 


Not reject 




d. Art, music, literature, 
philosophy 


3.38 


4 


Not reject 


3. 


Your ability to use the English 
language effectively 


0.98 


4 


Not reject 


4. 


Your knowledge and understanding 
of the subject areas you teach 


2.32 


4 


Not reject 


5. 


Your understanding of children 
and youth: 

a. Insight into causes of behavior 


5.10 


4 


Not reject 




b. Skill in working with excep- 
tional children: the bright, 
the dull, the handicapped 


14.74 


4 


Reject 




c. Skill in group work 


17.08 


4 


Reject 




d. Skill in maintaining discipline 


11.56 


4 


Reject 


6. 


Your understanding of the nature 
of the learning process: 

a. Skill in helping students 
determine objectives 


8.03 


4 


Reject 




b. Skill in motivating students 


13.78 


4 


Re j ect 




c. Skill in pupil-teacher 
planning 


28.53 


4 


Reject 



(Continued on next page) 
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Table 4 (Continued) 



Item 

d. Skill in using a variety of 
teaching methods 

e. Skill in evaluating pupil 
growth and class procedures 
with pupils 

f. Ability to construct appropriate 
tests and learning materials 

7. Your knowledge of sources of 
teaching materials: 

a. Printed materials 

b . Audiovisual materials 

c. Community resources and 
materials 

8. Your ability to use teaching 
materials effectively 

9. Your knowledge and understanding 
of the community: 

a. The purposes of the school in 
relation to the overall purposes 
of society 

b. The social standards of the 
community and their meaning for 
education 

c. The institution of the community 

d. The different value-patterns of 
social-economic classes 

e. The economic life of the 
community 

10. Your evaluation of the following 
teacher preparation experiences: 



a. 

b. 
c • 
d. 

e 



11 . 



Observing other teachers 
Subject matter courses 
Psychology courses 
Teaching methods courses 

f. Professional practicums and 
seminars 

g. Professional education courses 

What suggestions do you have for 
improving your teacher education 
program? 



x 2 


df 


Decision 


44.61 


4 


Reject 


34.00 


4 


Reject 


31.45 


4 


Reject 


37.37 


4 


Reject 


33.14 


4 


Reject 


26.17 


4 


Reject 


44.80 


4 


Reject 


12.70 


4 


Reject 


1.56 


4 


Not reject 


3.01 


u 


Not reject 


1.81 


4 


Not reject 


1.27 


4 


Not reject 


) 0.0 


4 


Not reject 


35.07 


4 


Reject 


3.40 


4 


Not reject 


1.15 


4 


Not reject 


19.32 


4 


Reject 


16.96 


4 


Reject 


26.42 


4 


Reject 


6.20 


5 


Not reject 



0 



Table 5 



Summary of Decisions Regarding Tests of 
Hypotheses for Teaching Experience 




How did you get your teaching 
job? 

2. Were you assigned to the job that 
you were promised? 

3. If not, were you disappointed? 

4. When you first started to work, 
what was the general attitude of 
the other classroom teachers 
toward you? 

5. Did you encounter any conflict 

between the ideas and philosophy 
you had formed while in college 
and the ideas and philosophy of 
your principal? * 

6. What orientation to your teaching 
responsibilities have you had on 
the local level? 

7. Do you consider this orientation 
adequate? 

8. How much help have you received 

in each of the following since you 
have been teaching? 

a. Understanding the goals of the 
school 

b. Developing better personal 
qualities as a teacher — voice , 
poise, emotional control, etc. 

c. Understanding and using special 
school services — standardized 
test results, remedial reading, 
psychologist, etc. 

d. Keeping and making out official 
records and reports 

e. Understanding and using courses 
of study and curriculum guides 

f * Making effective use of 
community resources. 



i 2 


df 


Decision 


3.44 


4 


Not reject 


0.47 


1 


Not reject 


5.73 


1 


Reject 


1.85 


2 


Not reject 


!0.90 


3 


Reject 


5.04 


4 


Not reject 


1.21 


1 


Not reject 


2.74 


2 


Not reject 


1.23 


2 


Not reject 


10.06 


2 


Reject 


2.06 


2 


Not reject 


1.73 


2 


Not reject 


3.13 


2 


Not reject 
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Table 5 (Continued) 




1.67 

2.53 

0.75 

0.87 



g. Handling disciplinary problems 

h. Planning for and working witn 
gifted and retarded children 

i. Getting acquainted with the 
community and its people 

j . Understanding your extra- 
curricular activities 

9. To what extent have you received 
help with the items mentioned above 
from the persons listed below? 

a. Principal 

b. Supervisor or consultant 

c. Fellow classroom teachers 

d. Visiting teacher 

e. Counselor 

f. Superintendent 

g. Student 

10. Do you feel that your community 
expects too much of you personaxly. !•/« 

13 . Do you feel that your community 
expects too much of you 
professionally? 

12. To what degree do you fee3. that 
you are socially accepted* 

13 How does your teaching assignment 
compare with that of the more 
experienced teachers of the 
same grade or subject? 



0.39 

0.90 

0.18 

0.22 

3.86 

0.37 

4.66 



1.19 



1.05 



1.28 



14. Do you think that your salary as 
a beginning teacher is adequate? 

15. Do you supplement your income 
by working at another job? 

16. Are you presently enrolled in 
a formal college course? 

17. To what extent has each ofthe. 
following professional activities 
been a matter of concern or 
anxiety to you in your first 
year of experience? 



9.24 



18.17 



27.09 



2 

2 

2 

2 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



2 

1 

1 

1 



Not reject 
Not reject 
Not reject 
Not reject 



Not reject 
Not reject 
Not reject 
Not reject 
Not reject 
Not reject 
Not reject 

Not reject 



Not reject 
Not reject 



Not reject 
Reject 
Reject 
Reject 




ERIC 
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Table 5 (Continued) 




a. Keeping abreast of recent 
professional developments 

b. Evaluating pupil progress 

c. Using teaching aides # 

d. Planning learning activities 
for students 

e. Keeping and preparing records 
and reports 

f. Understanding the goals or 
the school 

g. Handling disciplinary problems 

h. Working with exceptional 
children 

i. Understanding and using courses 
of study and curriculum guides 

j. Motivating pupils who seem 
disinterested 

k. Relating to parents 

l. Making effective use of 
community resources 

m. Getting acquainted with the 
community 



5.83 

3.85 

1.73 

1.34 

7.04 

2.07 

0.37 

0.17 

3 . 83 

3.49 

21.80 

5.88 

1.60 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Not reject 
Not reject 
Not reject 

Not reject 

Reject 

Not reject 
Not reject 

Not reject 

Not reject 

Not reject 
Reject 

Not reject 

Not reject 



18. What has been your greatest 
satisfaction in teaching so far? 

19. What has been your greatest 
dissatisfaction in teaching so 

far? 

20. What has been your greatest 
surprise in teaching so far? 



18.30 



23.11 



18.53 



5 

5 



Reject 

Reject 

Reject 
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could not be rejected). Eleven differences were significant, nine 
of which were highly significant (.01 level), and two were significant 
at the .05 level. 

The items which differentiated the two groups included question 
3, If not £ assigned a promised position] , were you disappointed? Only 
120 teachers (11 per cent) answered this question and more professional 
teachers than expected expressed disappointment in their assignments. 
Professional teachers indicated more than expected disagreement with 
the educational philosophy of the principal, whereas more than expected 
proportions of the provisional teachers did not know i^ there was a 
conflict. Fewer than expected professional teachers indicated that 
they had received no help in understanding and using special school 
services (standardized test results, remedial reading, etc.), whereas 
more than expected provisional teachers said they had received some 
or much help. (It is conceivable that there could have been a greater 
need for this help where the professional education sequence had not 
been followed.) With respect to the adequacy of the beginning teacher f s 
salary, more than expected professional teachers said they thought it 
was adequate, whereas provisional teachers gave moire than expected 
negative responses. This response could conceivably have been ac- 
counted for by an understanding and acceptance by the professional 
teachers of this facet of the profession, and more than likely it was 
somewhat related to the expression of greater satisfaction in and 
acceptance of the teacher role by professionally certified teachers. 
More provisional teachers than expected under the null hypothesis 
indicated that they supplemented their teaching income by working on 
another job; also considerably more than expected proportions of these 
teachers were enrolled in a formal college course (perhaps accounted 
for by their efforts to upgrade the certificate); more than expected 
indicated that keeping and preparing records and reports and relating 
to parents had not been a concern and anxiety to them. 

Provisional teachers indicated that helping students to learn 
provided their greatest satisfaction in teaching, while professional 
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teachers stated that watching their students progress was relatively 
more satisfying. 

Relatively more provisional and fewsr professional teachers 
stated that indifference on the part of students, parents, and super- 
visors had been the source of greatest dissatisfaction in teaching; 
whereas professional teachers gave proportionately more frequent re- 
sponses indicating lack of materials and facilities, discipline problems, 
and the many nonteaching duties as their greatest source of dissatis- 
faction. 

Indifference on the part ofi students, parents, and supervisors 
or pressure from parents or administrative superiors was given by pro- 
portionately more provisional teachers as the greatest surprise en- 
countered. Professional teachers reported relatively more frequently 
that the challenge of the profession and the many non-teaching duties 
had been most surprising to them. 

Views on Teaching as a Career. Three of the four questions 
about views on teaching as a career elicited significantly different 
responses from the two groups (see Table 6). Considerably more pro- 
fessional teachers and fewer provisional teachers than expected 
indicated that their present attitude was "satisfied" or "very much 
satisfied," with considerably more provisional teachers "indifferent 

or "dissatisfied." 

When asked how long they expected to teach, more provisional 
teachers than expected gave one year or six to ten years, whereas 
greater proportions of professional teachers reported two to f * 
eleven to twenty years. Observed frequencies in the over-twenty-years 
categories were almost precisely equal to expected frequencies (i.e., 
no difference between the groups). The big difference in responses 
was in the one-year category, where one in five provisional teachers 
indicated the first year would be the last, as compared with one in 
sixteen professionally certified teachers. 
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Table 6 

Summary of Decisions Regarding Tests of 
Hypotheses for Views on Teaching as a Career 



Item 


x 2 


df 


Decision 


1. Which of the following best 

describes your present attitude 
toward teaching? 


14.55 


4 


Reject 


2. How long do you plan to continue 
teaching? 


38.45 


4 


Reject 


3. If you expect to teach less than 
five years, do you plan to return 
to teaching later? 


3.64 


1 


Not reject 


4. If you do not plan to stay in the 
teaching profession, why are you 
leaving it? 


21.43 


4 


Reject 
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Although the difference in the responses of the two groups 
to the question , ”If you expect to teach less than five years, do you 
plan to return to teaching later?” approached significance (X - 3.64 
with one degree of freedom), the hypothesis of no difference could 

not be rejected. 

The final question, ”If you do not plan to stay in the teaching 
profession, why are you leaving it?" elicited responses from 273 pro- 
fessional and 83 provisional teachers. Their reasons clearly differen- 
tiated the perceptions of the two groups. Family responsibility was 
a more frequent response of the professional teachers, whereas to get 
a job that pays a higher salary, a dislike for teaching, and to obtain 
more education were relatively more frequent responses of provisional 

teachers . 

Perceptions of Beginning Teachers as 
Related to Other Independent Variables 

This section is a brief summary under the four major headings 
of the 94 ’’dependent” response items of the questionnaire and includes 
description of the major outcomes along with some indications of sub 
group differences. Nine different "independent" variables are involved. 
These are nine ways of rearranging the responses such as by sex, race, 
age, etc. Table 7 provides a summary of the results of chi-square tests 
of independence which were applied to the 94 items for these nine 
independent sources. One caution in possible interpretation of these 
fi nding s should be pointed out. The report summarized herein is based 
on one-way analyses of independent variables as related to 94 response 
(dependent) variables. The independent variables themselves (age, sex, 
level of teaching, etc.) are not unrelated. For example, most elemen- 
tary teachers are women and these two "independent" variables in the 
one-way classifications would show somewhat similar responses in the 
one-way analyses. A cross-class two-way analysis, while no doubt re- 
vealing, would require more elaborate and extensive analysis beyond the 

scope of this report. 
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Table 7 



Summary of Decisions (Chi-Square Tests of Significance) . 
of Responses of Beginning Teachers Classified by Various Groupings 
(Rows) within Four Categories of Response (Columns) 



Choice of 
Vocation 

(5 items) 



Sex 



Race 



College of 

Teacher 

preparation 



Degrees 

"Major Field 
of 

Preparation 



Levels of 
Teaching 



Field of 
Teaching 

Age 

Marital 

Status 



The Teacher 
Preparation 
Program 

(38 items) 

• • 1 

Mj 

•H 'H 1 

C 1 C 

bO C bfl I 

•H O I 

CO 55 CO 


Their Teaching 
Experiences 

(47 items) 

• • 

1* i *4-4 

•rl 
t G 

Uu g Op 

•H O 

CO 55 CO 


Their View 
of Teaching 
as a Career 

(4 items) 

• * 

4-4 Mj 

•rl **j 

6 i 6 

•H O *H 

CO 55 CO 


14 


24 


17 


30 | 


2 


2 


37 


1 


30 


17 


3 


1 


16 


22 


10 


37 


2 


2 


19 


19 


1 8 


39 1 


2 


2 


31 


7 


16 


31 


2 


2 


23 


15 


IS 


29 


2 


2 


15 


23 


25 


22 


2 


2 


4 


34 


1 5 


42 


1 0 


4 


5 


33 


12 


35 


1 


3 
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Choice of Vocation 



It is clear from Table 7 that the factors of sex, race, major 
field, level of teaching, and age made a difference in responses to 
items in the choice of vocation. To a lesser extent, type of degree 
and institution revealed differences. In general, most teachers had 
chosen to teach by the end of the sophomore year in college. A clear 
pattern emerged in which women chose teaching much earlier than men, 
elementary teachers earlier than did high school teachers (in fact, the 
“higher” the grade level the later the career was chosen), white 
teachers later than Negroes, and younger teachers earlier than older 
teachers. Teachers with B.S. degrees (mostly B.S.Ed.) made earlier 
decisions than the A.B. teachers. Among subject area teachers (mainly 
high school level), music and English teachers chose teaching relatively 
early, while teachers of mathematics, science, social studies, and 
business education chose teaching relatively late, frequently after 
graduation. Graduates of private colleges and some of the non-Georgia 
southeastern colleges made later decisions as compared with other insti- 
tutions. 

About two-thirds of the total group indicated that teaching was 
their first choice as a career. The M yes” response was more typical 
of women, Negroes, elementary teachers, English teachers, and younger 
teachers . 

The external influence reported most frequently was that of former 
elementary and high school teachers. Parents influenced elementary 
teachers, women, and younger teachers relatively more. Although college 
tea erally loss influential, they were relatively more 

important for subject area teachers, particularly in art and industrial 
arts. Out-of-school factors influenced foreign language and speech 
correction majors most frequently. 

The most frequently cited internal influence was the desire to 
work with children, especially for women and elementary teachers. 

High school teachers, subject teachers and men gave interst in their 
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subject much more frequently. The opportunity to make their greatest 
contribution to society by teaching was identified by 20 per cent of 
the teachers as the most significant internal factor in choosing teach- 
ing. This choice more frequent for-men, white teachers, and those 
gradnating from northeastern colleges. "Security and prestige" appealed 
to about 5 per cent as most important. 

Nearly half the group regarded teaching as a career as highly 
attractive at time of graduation and about 40 per cent stated that it 
was fairly attractive. Only 75 (about 7 per cent) viewed it as defi- 
nitely unattractive. Women, B.S. graduates, elementary teachers, and 
Negro teachers as a whole rated it relatively more attractive. Mathe- 
matics and science teachers were represented more frequently than chance 
expectation in the small proportion of respondents who viewed teaching 
as unattractive at graduation. 

Teacher Preparation Program 

Taken as a whole, the 1,000-plus teachers rated as either "fairly 
satisfactory" or "very satisfactory" their college experiences directed 
toward equipping them with the various necessary skills and under- 
standings for teaching. In most instances, the modal (most frequently 
occurring) response was "very satisfactory"; this was especially true 
with respect to items about teaching personality (ability to work with 
children, colleagues, community, etc.). In the "general education" 
items (understanding of sciences, art, music, literature, philosophy, 
American culture, etc.) as well as in the understanding of children 
and youth, understanding of the nature of the learning process, ability 
to use teaching materials effectively, knowledge of sources of teaching 
materials, and understanding of the community, the modal response was 
"fairly satisfactory". A substantial percentage indicated that these 
areas were "very satisfactory". The student teaching, observation of 
teachers, subject matter courses, and psychology courses came out with 
"very satisfactory" as modal response, while the most frequent response 
given for methods courses, professional seminars, and professional 
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education courses was ’’fairly satisfactory” . With a few exceptions , 
at least 80 per cent of teachers gave either fairly satisfactory or 
very satisfactory as a response. Substantial numbers of teachers 
stated that their tra5~ning was ’’neither satisfactory nor unsatisfactory”. 

The relatively large ’’neutral” response of the provisionally-certified 
group was quite apparent, especially for many areas such as student 
teaching, methods courses, skills in motivating students, constructing 
tests and materials, utilizing materials, etc., where one received the 
impression that provisional teachers were not aware of having received 
any help 5;n these areas. 

When the responses of the total group were subdivided into the 
several sub-groups* it was apparent that older teachers, wcmcn, elemen- 
tary teachers, teachers with B.S. degrees, graduates of G" Negro 
colleges and southeastern colleges expressed greater confidence in 
working with children, colleagues, and members of the commun:;vcy « Teachers 
with A.B. degrees expressed the most confidence in their ability to lead 
a well-rounded life. 

Within the teacher preparation program understanding of the 
sciences was reported to be most satisfactory by men, graduates of 
Georgic., private, white colleges, teachers with B.S. degrees, and older 
beginning teachers. There was less satisfaction generally with under- 
standing of the physical sciences than with the biological sciences. 
Elementary teachers were more confident in physical sciences, music 
and art, while secondary teachers were more satisfied with their know- 
ledge of the biological sciences. Men generally were more satisfied 
with their knowledge of the sciences, and women with their knowledge 
of the fine arts and their understanding of American culture and insti- 
tutions. Elementary teachers, graduates from Georgia Negro colleges, 
and teachers with A.B. degrees expressed the greatest satisfaction with 
their training in using the English language effectively. 

More confidence in understanding the causes of behavior of children 
and youth, planning together with pupils, and understanding the learning 
process was expressed by women, teachers with B.S. degrees, and graduates 
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from Georgia Negro colleges. More dissatisfaction was reported by 
all groups in handling discipline problems than in any other area of 
working with children. Men, Negro teachers, elementary teachers, and 
special education majors showed the most satisfaction with their 
training for working with gifted and retarded children. Teachers with 
B.S. degrees, women, and Georgia Negro college graduates indicated the 
greatest satisfaction with their knowledge of sources of teaching 
materials and their ability to use these effectively. 

Understanding the community, its goals, structure, resources 
and people, was most satisfactory for B.S. degree teachers. Women 
indicated more confidence concerning understanding educational goals 
of the community while men felt more confident about their understanding 
of community structure and economics. Generally, there was less satis 
faction among all groups concerning the community. This was particu- 
larly true for those graduates from colleges outside the southeast 
This finding may indicate that many of the beginning teachers were in 

schools in unfamiliar communities. 

A most noticeable comparison was the expression of much greater 
satisfaction with their training on the part of the Negro teachers. 
Although only about 20 per cent of the teachers gave expression of . 
satisfaction, by far the most unsatisfactory evaluations were by white 
teachers. Generally fewer than 20 per cent made critical comments, 
with a substantial number of "neutral" comments by provisional teachers 
who apparently did not have a clearly favorable or unfavorable comment. 
An open-ended question soliciting suggestions for improving the teacher 
preparation programs produced a wealth of suggestions including increase 
in student teaching experience, providing more life-like teaching situ- 
ations (making methods and curriculum courses more like real life and 
less like the ideal situations), permitting student teachers to teach 
and not act so much as teaching aides, and other responses. It is 
perhaps noteworthy that most of the suggestions pertained primarily to 
professional education as contrasted to general education and technical 
(i.e., background content) courses. 
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Beginning Teaching Experience 

Over 80 per cent of the teachers in the sample secured their job 
through personal application. Many of the age group 20-24 and those 
with B.S. degrees indicated that they secured their job through the 
college placement service. Of the few who were not given the job 
promised, most dissatisfaction was evidenced by teachers with B.S. 
degrees and elementary teachers. Nearly all of the teachers reported 
being warmly received by other teachers. Little conflict between the 
teacher’s philosophy and that of their principal was evidenced. In 
this respect, teachers from Georgia private white colleges indicated 
the least conflict, while the younger (20-24) age group and graduates 
from Georgia Negro colleges, reported the most conflict. Orientation 
into the school system, which was generally reported as satisfactory, 
was principally by a meeting of all teachers. Many of the 20-24 age 
group teachers indicated receiving a brief orientation from the principal. 

The teachers reported receiving the most help in understanding 
school goals, preparing and keeping records and in handling discipline 
problems. The greatest dissatisfaction with help received was in the 
areas of developing better personal qualities as a teacher (voice, self- 
control, etc.), understanding special school services, working with 
gifted and retarded children, and in using curriculum guides. All 
groups reported the greatest help was received from fellow classroom 
teachers. Many reported that the principal gave help, but this was 
basically in the keeping of records and handling discipline. Special 
education teachers indicated that they received the most help from 
visiting teachers, supervisors, and counselors. Senior high school 
teachers identified counselors and students as other sources of help. 
Graduates from colleges outside the southeast reported receiving much 
help from their students. 

Most teachers liiaix-o^ori i-bat the community did not expect too 
much from them personally or professionally, more-than- 

expected proportions of teachers with B.S. degrees were di&^tisfied 
with professional demands placed on them. About 75 per cent indicate 
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their assignment was about the same as that of more experienced teachers. 
Only 5 per cent indicated it was less difficult and 20 per cent said 
that it was more difficult than that of experienced teachers. 

Beginning salary was rated as inadequate by all groups except 
those who were music and speech correction majors or widowed. Only 12 
per cent of the total sample reported that they supplemented their salary 
with other employment. Most of those holding other jobs were graduates 
of Georgia private white colleges, high school teachers, and music 
majors. Of the 1 out of 10 who were enrolled in a formal college course, 
there were relatively more teachers with A.B. degrees, provisional 
certificates, and graduates from mid-continent and northeast colleges. 

The major anxiety regarding professional activities was in the 
areas of evaluating pupil progress, keeping records, motivating dis- 
interested pupils and handling discipline. Men showed more concern 
over professional growth * white teachers over use of teaching aids:, 
home economics and vocational agriculture majors over use of community 
resources; and musicj special education, and speech teachers with relating 
information to parents. Graduates from Georgia colleges and those with 
B.S. degrees expressed less confidence in all areas of professional 
activities while graduates from mid-continent and northeast colleges 
seemed more confident. 

The greatest satisfactions in teaching were generally charac- 
terized in the respect received as teachers and in observing pupil 
growth and enthusiasm. Men indicated that their greatest dissatisfac- 
tions were indifference of pupils, parents and supervisors and pressure 

from the administration. 

Future Plans for Teaching 

When asked their present attitude toward teaching as a career, 
the overwhelming response was favorable (54 per cent were "satisfied" 
and 30 per cent "very much satisfied"). Less than 2 per cent were 
"very much dissatisfied" , 9 per cent "dissatisfied" , and 5 per cent were 
"indifferent". Considerably more-than-expected T-4 and fewer-than- 
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expected B-4 teachers expressed satisfaction with teaching# Relatively 
higher proportions of men expressed satisfaction than was hypothesised. 
Other sub-groups expressing more-than-expected satisfaction were Negro 
teachers and teachers of music, mathematics, industrial arts, social 
studies, vocational agriculture and elementary education. Some of these 
groups, however, represented very small numbers. 

As a total response, one-half of the subjects studied indicated 
that they planned to teach only 2 to 5 years. Close to one-fifth of 
the group planned to teach 20 or more years. Though not significantly 
different from responses of teachers at other levels, more senior high 
school teachers tended to plan to leave teaching after one year. 

The three most frequently given reasons, by teachers in all groups 
studied, for leaving teaching were inadequate salary, family plans, 
and plans for the continuance of educational training. Many of the 
teachers leaving for further education or for planning families indi- 
cated an interest in returning to teaching at a later date. 

Poor opinions of teaching as a career was cited by some groups 
of teachers planning to leave the field, but sample sizes for subjects 
in the fields indicated were too small to consider these responses as 
significant of the beginning teachers* opinion as a whole. 

Factors Associated With Early Withdrawal from Teaching 
Resurvey of School Systems, Fall 1965 

The September 1964 Population of beginning teachers was identified 
by responses from the 196 system superintendents. In the fall of 1965, 
Booth (1966) made a resurvey of the September 1964 Population. This 
survey was designed for three purposes: (a) to determine the present 

employment of the 1964-1965 beginning teacher group; (b) to discover the 
reasons the systems gave for the withdrawal of teachers no longer in the 
system; and (c) to receive an expression of the desirability of having 
the teachers return who left the system. 
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Booth extended the GBTQ used hy Ughtsey (1965) *» the survey of 

the September 1964 Population and revested 
purposes stated above. The revised questionnaire was 

in leadership positions in 165 of the 196 school systems. Each quest i 

” rr« « . .=h»i — >*«.<> «. <«"- - «• *>“" 

irr, 2 «j« - «* “—»• ~ “ ho ° i ™“™* 

each of the ma^or p p . rurr ; c uJum directors, 

the questionnaire included personnel officers, c 

principals, and visiting teachers. 

Responses were received from 159 of the 165 systems and information 
Responses . the 1 56 8 teachers from 

about 1,569 teachers was obtained. In a ^ stem 

the 159 systems, data from 318 teachers from the Atla 

were collected by referring to the official minutes^ the «lanta ^ 
of Education. Information was thus available o , 

September 1964 Population. 

Table 8 presents data on the 1965-66 employment status of the 1,886 

• t. i a Th~r>e »ere a small number of five 
teachers by type of certificate held. There 

year certificated teachers (who hold Masters degrees). « 
j . • pt* -.. 4-00 these few masters aegree 

majority of teachers held four-year ce . ’ (T _ 5 with T -4; B-S 

teachers were included under the appropriate rubric. 

with b- 4). AS indicated in Table 8, the percentage of 

teachers remaining in the same school was greater than 

centage while the percentage of 0 f profes- 

school was smaller than the expected peresnt age, 

sional teachers who left teaching was smaller than 
and the percentage of the provisional teachers who left 

greater than the expected percentage. 

The data further indicated that of the professionally certified 

. j Dr esent employment was known on al exc p 

p er> C cent . Of the provisionally certified teachers, the present employment 

P V on a total of 9.1 per cent. These data suggest a possible 
was unknown on a total or f 

difference in the stability of the two groups. 
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Table 8 



Employment Status in Fall 1965 by Type of Certificate of September 1964 
Beginning Teachers in 160 Georgia School Systems 



■ ■■■ — — ■ ■ ■■■■'■ 1 ” 




Type 


of Certificate 






Emplv ment Status 


Professional 
No. % 


Provisional 
No. % 


Total 
No. % 


Teaching in Same System 

Same School 
Another School 


985 

14 


63.3 

0.9 


164 

5 


50.0 1, 

1.5 


,149 

19 


60.9 

1.0 


Teaching in Another System 

Georgia 
Another State 


172 

110 


11.0 

7.1 


39 

11 


11.9 

3.4 


211 

121 


11.2 

6.4 


Left Profession 


211 


13.5 


79 


24.1 


290 


15.4 


Employment Unkncm 


66 


4.2 


30 


9.1 


96 


5.1 


Column Totals 


1.558 


100.0 


328 


100.0 1 


,886 


100.0 



a Since 12 systems reported no beginning teachers in September 1964, 
this survey represents all except 24 of the 196 Georgia school systems, 
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Of the 1,886 teachers on whom information was obtained, 718 teachers 
left tne 1964-1965 teaching position. Table 9 gives the number and per- 
centage by certificate type of the reasons given by the system reporter 
for the teachers leaving. For the 59 teachers who left the Atlanta System, 
the reason listed was obtained from the official m_.iutes of the Board ^ of 
Education. Of those who left, 284 did so for marriage plans, husband's 
job transfer, and/or family responsibilities. In these three categories, 
greater percentages of professional teachers than provisional teachers 
were found. In all other categories with the exception of military service 
where identical percentages were found, the provisional teachers were more 
heavily represented proportionately. These categories were, left tea * g 
for other work, returning to college, not reappointed, "other reasons", 
and no response. "Other reasons" included inadequate salary, to be nearer 
home, to try a new experience, and unhappy with teaching. No reason was 
given for 155 teachers who left teaching. 

The third purpose of the resurvey was to elicit from the system 
respondent an expression of the desirability of having the teachers return 
to the system. In response to the questions, "Would you be pleased to 
have the teacher return?" there was a somewhat more favorable attitude 
toward having the professional teachers return than there was toward 
having the provisional teachers return. The frequency and percentages 
by certificate type are given in Table 10. 

Of the 318 teachers who began teaching in Atlanta in 1964-1965, 

285 were professionally certified and 33 were provisionally certified. . 
Fifty-nine teachers left the profession after one year. Fifty professional 
teachers (18 per cent) left for "personal reasons" or "another position". 
Nine provisional teachers (27 per cent) left for the same reaso-s. Since 
the source of data was the official Board ...inutes , information concerning 
desirability of having teachers return was not secured about the Atlanta 
teachers who left teaching. 

Summarizing the resurvey briefly, indications were that the beginning 
teachers were mobile; however, the professionally certified teachers were 
somewhat less mobile than the provisionally certified teachers. School 
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Table 9 



Reasons Reported for Teachers Leaving 1964-65 Teaching Positions: 

by Type of Certificate Held a 



I 

i 

i 



Type of Certificate 

Professional Provisional Total 

No. % No. % No. % 


Marriage 


94 


16.8 


13 


8.2 


107 


14.9 


Husband Transferred 


74 


13.2 


10 


6.3 


84 


11.7 


Family Responsibilities 


79 


14.1 


14 


8.9 


93 


13.0 


Left Teaching for Other Work 


36 


6.4 


21 


13.3 


57 


7.9 


Returned to College 


22 


3.9 


21 


13.3 


43 


6.0 


Military Service 


14 


2.5 


4 


2.5 


18 


2.5 


Not Reappointed 


39 


7.0 


13 


8.2 


52 


7.2 


Other 5 


83 


14.8 


26 


16.5 


109 


15.2 


No Response 


119 


21.3 


36 


22.8 


155 


21.6 


Column Totals 


560 


100.0 


158 


100.0 


718 


100.0 



a Reasons were provided by personnel officers, curriculum directors and 
other staff personnel or (for Atlanta System) as recorded on official 
minutes of the Board of Education. 

^ includes primarily four groups: those who left because (1) inade- 

quate salary; ^2) those who left to be nearer their homes; (3) those 
who left to travel or to try new experiences, such as teaching abroad; 
and (4) those who were unhappy teaching. 
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Table 10 



System Expression of Desirability of Having Teacher Return: 
September 1964 Beginning Teachers who Quit after One Year of Teaching 





Type of Certificate 

Professional Provisional 

No. % Ho. % 


Total 
No. % 


Yes 


294 


57.8 


75 


50.0 


369 


56.0 


Maybe 


52 


10.2 


22 


14.7 


74 


11.2 


No 


73 


14.3 


27 


18.0 


100 


15.2 


No Response 


90 


17.7 


26 


17.3 


116 


17.6 


Column Totals 


509 


100.0 


150 


100.0 


659 


100.0 



a Does not include Atlanta System; represents 159 of the 184 systems 
reporting one or more beginning teachers in September 1964. 
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system personnel indicated more positive attitudes toward having profes- 
sionally certified teachers return to teach than they did toward having 
provisionally certified teachers return. 

Summary of Responses to the TAS of Teachers Who Left Teaching After One 
Year 



The responses of 392 teachers in the longitudinal study who with- 
drew after one year of teaching in Georgia were analyzed statistically to 
determine factors associated with early withdrawal from the profession. 
Booth (1966) secured responses of these teachers to the Teaching Appraisal 
Schedule ( TAS ) and compared them with ten selected independent variables 
related to autobiographical data of the teachers. 



The TAS consists of 73 statements which represent eleven factors 
or broad areas of interest relating to satisfaction or dissatisfaction 



in teaching. These factors are: 



I. Teaching as a Career for Loved Ones 
II. Faith in People 
III, Self and Teaching 

IV. Working with Students 

V. , Views of Students 

VI. Attitudes toward Own Preparation 

VII. Attitudes toward Parents 

VIII. Community and Community Acceptance 

IX. School System 

X. Other Instructional Staff Members 

XI . The Principal 



The ten independent variables selected by Booth for comparison with 
the eleven TAS. factors are: (a) sex, (b) age, (c) educational level of 

father, (d) educational level of mother, (e) type of Georgia certificate, 
(f) level of teaching assignment, (g) size school system in which taught, 
(h) reason quit teaching, (i) present employment (now teaching), and 
(j) plans to teach again. 



The instructions of the computer program (BMD02S) were to calculate 
the chi-square values from original categories and, in instances where 
expected frequencies within any single cell were less than 5, to collapse 
adjacent categories and recompute the chi-square from these collapsed-cell 
frequencies. In a few instances, this process revealed significant 
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relationships obscured by the original frequencies. These instances are 
mentioned in the discussion as they arise. 

A summary of significant chi-square contingency tests is presented 

I„ MU 11. HI. <“* » 

dMti ■»*»» ~ at -* ™ ' 

at the 05, .01, or .001 level of confidence. Descriptions of 
^o ships are presented below. Where relationships were very s«ong, 

.nob „ ..1 - ..01 1~U. *" 1^1 

„ (.OODi all other significant relationships nana at the . 

. m ae a Par»eer for Loved 0n<3S. Three 

I. Attitude Toward Teaching as a career roi 

independent variables were determined to be significant when 

These friable. «re. d> «• <•»“. < ! > »* * 

( 3 ) plans to teach again (. 001 ). ieacners i a 

significantly less favorably toward teaching for loved °® e * * tfcat the 

in the age group 40-44. Collapsed categories, however in 
younger teachers showed less favorable attitudes toward this I_ 

ZTid those above 34 years of age. Those teachers who hold Phonal 
-^aching certificates expressed very unfavorable attitudes toward T£ 
Factor X, as compared to the attitudes expressed by the P r ° fessl ™ ' 

ficate holders. Of the 392 persons in the sample, 284 respon e 
plan to teach again. However, the former Georgia teachers who do no. pi 
to teach again expressed significantly less favorable attitu es °"“ 
teaching careers for those whom they love than did those who plan 

again. 

II. Faith in P«pl*. Hi« factor vas significantly talat. 
to font of the ind.ponOsrit variable: d) age (. 001 ), d) fat ^J 

education, <» W - o^ific.to, <»> — a ' 

Teacmrs in w g~, »-» 

— - ,e : n , ZL JL 

less faith in people than expected. A larger percentage. 

fathers had completed high school or college responded with more faith 

ZZ. «- «* “ -w— °" I! ' *“ ■ lsh,B 
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Table 11 



Summary of Significant Chi-Square Contingency Tests for Responses to 
Teaching Appraisal Schedule Factors and Independent Variables 
for Teachers Withdrawing after One Year of Teaching 



TAS Factor 



Independent Variable 



I. Attitudes Toward Age 

Teaching as a Career Type of Certificate 
for Loved Ones £lanis to_T£a£h_Again_ _ 



II. 



III. 



V. 

VI. 

VII. 



Faith in People 



Attitudes Toward 
Self and Teaching 



Views of Students 

Attitudes Toward One’s 
Own Preparation as a 
Teacher 

Attitudes Toward Parents 



Age 

Father’s Education 
Type of Certificate 
Si^ejDf £cho£l_System __ 

Mother’s Education 
Reason for Leaving 
Teaching 
Now Teaching 
Plans to JTeach__Again_ _ 

Level of Teaching 
Plans ^T£a£h_Again__ _ 

Sex 

Size of School System 
Plan£ tojreach_Again_ _ 

Reason Quit Teaching^ _ 



VIII. Attitudes Toward 
Community and Community 

_ __ ^L c £ejgtance 

IX. Attitudes Toward 

School^System 

XI . Attitudes Toward 

_ „ — 

Total TAS 



Sex 

Size of School System 



Now Teaching 

Plans to_Tea£h_A£ain__ 

Plans to Teach Again 



Size of School System 
Reason Quit Teaching 
Plans to Te&eh Again 




24 76.02*** 

16 34.61** 

8_ __ _3 0.33*** 

24 84.16*** 

12 23.01* 

16 29.11* 

JB 17.34* _ 

12 23.27* 



16 51.82*** 

4 13.03* 

8_ JB1.74*** 

28 56.25** 

j3 19.09* _ 

4 12.48* 

8 19.76* 

JB 15_.9_8* _ 

16__ _ _29.73* _ 

4 17.29** 

8 17.32** 



4 18.35** 

8 29.16*** 

8 17.03* 



8 17.42* 

16 35.20** 

8 39.18*** 



The number of responding teachers was 392. 

*Significant at ,05 level; **Signif leant at .01 level 

***Signif leant at .001 level. 

From Booth, F. S. Factors Associated with Early Withdrawal of Teachers 
from the Profession in Georgia, Ed.D. dissertation. University of 
v Georgia, 1966. 

factors IV (Working with Students) and X (Other Instructional Staff 
Members), were not significantly related to any of the independent 
variables . 
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or less. Teachers who hold professional certificates expressed more faith 
in people than did the provisional certificate holders. Those teachers 
Who hold T-S certificates expressed significantly greater faith in people 
than did any other certificate group . The teachers in system* of fewer 
than 3,000 students expressed less faith in people than those teachers 

in larger sized school systems. 

III. Attitudes Toward Self and Teaching. Four independent vari- 
ables were determined to be significantly related to TAS Factor III: 

(a) mother’s education, (b) reason for leaving teaching (.001), (c) now 
teaching, and (d) plans to teach again (.001). Analysis of responses to 
this factor revealed that those teachers whose mothers had completed only 
high school held most favorable attitudes toward self and teaching. 

Teachers who left the teaching positions because they changed professions 
expressed significantly less favorable attitudes toward self and teaching 
than did the teachers who left for any other reason. Teachers who are 
now teaching in another state expressed significantly more favorable 
attitudes toward themselves and teaching than did those who are not now 
employed as teachers. The persons who do not plan to teach again expressed 
less favorable attitudes toward themselves and teaching than did the 
persons who plan to teach again. Of the total of 20 persons expressing 
any degree of unfavorable attitud s toward themselves and teaching, 17 
definitely do not plan to teach again. Of those who plan to teach again, 
82.4 per cent indicated favorable attitudes toward themselves and teaching. 

IV. Working with Students. This factor was not related signifi- 
cantly to any of the selected variables in the original categories and is 
not included in Table 11, however, when the categories were collapsed a 
significant difference was indicated with the age variable. Teachers in 
the age group 30-34 indicated more favorable attitudes toward working 
with students than those in any of the other age groupings. Also, when 
categories were collapsed, the teachers who do not plan to teach again 
expressed the least favorable attitudes toward working with students. 
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V. Views of Students. Two independent variables were related 
significantly to this TAS factor. These variables were level of teaching 
(.01), and plans to teach again. Teachers who taught in grades 7-12 
expressed significantly less favorable views of students when compared 
with the teacher!? who taught in grades 1-6. Former teachers who do not 
plai|i to teach again viewed the students with the least favorable attitudes. 
This difference significant at .05 level in the original categories was 
significant at the .01 level when the categories were collapsed. 

VI. Attitudes Toward One’s Own Preparation as a Teacher. Signifi- 

cant differences were found to exist between this TAS factor and three 
independent variables: sex, size of school system, and plans to teach 

again. Male teachers expressed significantly more favorable attitudes 
toward their preparation as teachers than did female teachers. Teachers 
in the medium-sized systems expressed more favorable attitudes toward 
their own preparation as teachers than did those in either the large or 
the small systems. The teachers who definitely plan to teach again and 
the ones who are undecided about teaching again exnressed significantly 
more favorable attitudes toward their preparation than did those who do 
not plan to teach again. 

VII. Attitudes Toward Parents. Only one of the ten selected inde- 
pendent variables was related significantly to this TAS factor* Teachers 
who left the teaching positions because they changed professions expressed 
unfavorable attitudes toward the parents of students more often than did 
the ones who left the positions because of maternity or because the family 
moved. 

VIII. Attitudes Toward Community and Community Acceptance. Sex 
and size of school system were each related significantly (.01), to TAS 
Factor VIII. Male teachers expressed significantly more favorable atti- 
tudes toward the community and community acceptance than did the female 
teachers. Teachers in systems of fewer than 3,000 students felt signifi- 
cantly less favorable toward the community and community acceptance than 
did those teachers in the medium and large systems. 
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IX. Attitudes Toward School System. Two independent variables, 
now teaching (.01), and plans to teach again (.001), were related to atti- 
tudes toward the school system. Of the former teachers, 15.1 per cent 

of those who are now teaching expressed very favorable attitudes toward 
the school system while only 5.8 per cent of those not now teaching 
expressed very favorable attitudes toward the school system in which they 
had taught. A very strong relationship was found between the respondents 
decision about teaching again and the attitudes he has toward the school 
system which employed him. Of the former teachers who are undecided 
about teaching again, 34.6 per cent expressed unfavorable attitudes toward 
the school systems and 26.9 per cent expressed favorable attitudes toward 
the school systems which had employed them. 

X. Other Instructional Staff Members. This TAS factor was not 
related significantly to any of the selected variables and is not included 

in Table 11. 

XI. Attitudes Toward Principal. One independent variable, plans 
to teach again, was related to teachers* attitudes toward the principal 
of the school in which they had been employed. The group which responded 
that they would teach again showed the most favorable attitudes toward 
the principal, and the group which was undecided as to teaching again 
showed the least favorable attitude toward the principal. Favorable 
attitudes were expressed by 59.5 per cent of those who responded "Yes;" 
by 46.9 per cent of those who responded "No;" and by 42.3 per cent of 
those who responded "Maybe". Unfavorable attitudes toward the principal 
were expressed by 15.9 per cent of those who definitely plan to teach 
again, by 25.9 per cent of those who responded that they would not teach 
again, and by 38.4 per cent of those who are undecided about teaching 

again. 

Responses to the Total TAS. Three of the independent variables 
W6l , e related significantly to the total TAS Scores: size of school system, 

reason to quit teaching (.01), and plans to teach again (.001). The 
teachers in small systems expressed less favorable attitudes toward 
teaching as measured by the TAS than did those in either the medium or 
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the large systems. The attitudes of those in large systems were more 
favorable than those in medium sized systems thus indicating a possible 
relationship between the size of the system and the teachers 1 attitudes 
toward teaching as a career. Teachers who left teaching positions because 
they changed professions expressed less favorable attitudes toward teaching 
as measured by the total TAS more often than any other group who left the 
teaching profession. The conceptual hypothesis of the study, that the TAS. 
would differentiate subgroups of teachers and that those leaving the pro- 
fession would respond differently from those remaining in the profession, 
was substantiated. The differences were shown to be extremely significant. 
The expected percentage of those responding in an unfavorable manner was 
far greater than those who actually responded with unfavorable attitudes 
for those who plan to teach again, and the favorable responses expectation 
was far less than the observed. The reverse was true for each of the other 
two groups. A greater percentage responded unfavorably than expected among 
those teachers who definitely do not plan to teach again and among those 
who are undecided as to teaching again. 

Summary. The descriptions of Table 11 have shown that all inde- 
pendent variables were related significantly to one cr more of the TAS 
factors. Likewise, this table has shown that two TAS factors, working 
with students and other instructional staff members, were not significantly 
related to any of the independent variables. 

Responses to Open-Ended Questions. In addition to responding to 
the 73 statements of TAS , former Georgia teachers who withdrew after one 
year of teaching responded to two open-ended questions. These questions 
follows 

1. ’’Were there any problems you encountered as a teacher that 

were not covered in the 73 statements?" 

2. "What suggestions do you have for making teaching in Georgia 

a more attractive career?" 

In the 137 responses to the first question, 16 problem areas were 
identified. Representative responses at the extremes ranged from: 
"Absolutely none. I can hardly wait to get back to Georgia to teach!" 
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to: "Any and all that you can think of 5 after my experiences. I’ll never 

teach anything again, not even Sunday school." Among the 16 problem areas 

in order of decreasing frequency of mention were the following: 

Lack of professional attitudes among administrators and ^ 

experienced teachers .0 

Inadequate facilities and services w 

Overcrowded classes . niml * 1c 14 

Need for more adequate provision for individual pupils 

Menial tasks, poorly planned in-eervice programs and lack of freedom 
to teach were other expressed concerns. 

The responses to the second question were more varied and more 
numerous than to the first question. There were 701 suggestions indicating 
29 areas for making teaching a more attractive career. In order of de 
creasing magnitude, '.he categories of suggestions included: 

179 

Salaries should be raised . in9 

Professional standards and status should be improved 
(Raise standards, develop professional ethics, cjy, 

require higher standards to enter teaching, 30; 

Improve public image of teachers * 23) - 61 

Improve facilities and equipment . 36 

Exercise more care in selection of principals 

Other suggestions, ranging in frequency from 31 to one, include 
decreasing class size, eliminating non-teaching chores, improving teacher 
education programs at pre-service and in-service levels, improving school 
policies relating to sick leave, length of school day, social freedom and 



holidays . 

Approximately 35 of the respondents wrote letters or attached 
additional sheets to the questionnaire in order to write more fully their 
suggestions or to explain their attitudes. Some letters indicated extreme 
dissatisfactions while others indicated satisfactions. 

Factors Related to Retention of Beginning Teachers in Georgia 

The responses of 428 teachers to the Revised Teaching Appraisal. 
Schedule and Biographical Information Questionnaire were analyzed statis- 
tically to determine factors related to retention of beginning teachers 
in Georgia. Trull (1967) determined the effect of 22 selected characteristi 
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on the extent of expressed satisfaction with eleven dimensions of the 
teaching environment as defined by Booth (1966, p. 50). 

The eleven areas of the Revised Teaching Appraisal Schedule are: 

I. Teaching as a Career for Loved Ones 

II. Faith in People 

III. Self and Teaching 

IV. Working with Students 

V. Views of Students - 

VI. Attitudes Toward 0ne f s Own Preparation as a 

VII. Attitudes Toward Parents 

VIII. Community and Community Acceptance 

IX. School System 

X. Other Instructional Staff Members 

XI. Attitudes Toward Principal 

The specific null hypotheses were that groups of teachers having 
different perceptions of their teaching environment would not be differ- 
entiated on the basis of the autobiographical characteristics of (1) sex, 

(2) marital status, (3) age, (4) enrollment of high school, (5) type of 
high school, (6) service in armed forces, (7) presence of pre-teaching 
experience, (8) kind of pre-teaching experience, (9) education of father, 
(10) education of mother, (11) type of college attended, (12) enrollment 
of college attended, (13) number of hours since graduation, (14) purpose 
of course work completed since graduation, (15) area of course work com- 
pleted since graduation, (16) projected reason for returning to college, 

(17) level of teaching, (18) subject taught, (19) satisfaction with current 
year of teaching, (20) number of years to teach before withdrawing, (21) 
relative size of system where presently employed, and (22) projected cause 
for discontinuing teaching. 

Each hypothesis was rejected when the level of significance of the 
chi-square test was equal to or exceeded the .05 level of significance. 
Chi-square values were computed by the IBM 7094 computer at the University 
of Georgia Computer Center using the BMD02S computer program. Instructions 
to the computer included directions that when the expected-cell frequencies 
were s mall er than five, the adjacent categories were to be collapsed. 

When the categories were collapsed, the chi-square values were computed 
again. When this method produced a change with regard to the decision 



of rejecting or accepting the null hypothesis, mention of this has been 
made and its possible importance is discussed. 

Table 12 presents a summary of chi-square contingency tests for . 
responses to RTAS factors and independent variables for teachers remaining 
for at least three years in teaching. An examination of Table 12 reveals 
38 statistically significant relationships between the RTAS factors and 
the independent variables at the .001, .01, or .05 level of 
Descriptions of these relationships are presented below. Where a relation 
ship was very strong such as .01 or .001 levels, this relationship is 
noted by the use of parentheses as (.01) or (.001). All other significant 

relationships were at the .05 level. 

It will be noted from Table 12 that no significant relationships 
existed between the RTAS factor, attitudes toward principal, and any one 
of the 22 independent variables. Collapsing of the categories produce 
four significant relationships. These relationships are described at a 

later point in this section. 

Table 12 also reveals that no significant relationships existed 
between any dimension of the RTAS and six independent variables on the 
uncollapsed contingency table. These six independent variables were: 

(1) type of high school attended, (2) service in armed forces, (3) type 
of college attended, (4) size of college attended, (5) area of course 
work completed since graduation, and (6) relative size of system where 
presently employed. Collapsing of the categories yielded four significant 
relationships of these variables to RTAS factors. These relationships 
be discussed later in this section of the report. 

I. Attitudes Toward Teaching as a Career for Loved Ones, 
independent variables were found to be significant when related to RT^S 
Factor I. These variables were (1) age (.01), (2) pre-teaching experience 
(.01), (3) mother's education, (4) satisfaction with current year 
teaching, and (5) projected reason for leaving teaching. 

The group of teachers between ages 40 and 49 tended to have more 
favorable attitudes toward teaching as a career for loved ones than did 
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Table 12 



Summary of Significant Chi-Square Contingency Tests for Responses to 
Revised Teaching Appraisal Schedule Factors and Independent 
Variables for Teachers Remaining for at 
Least Three Years in Teaching 3 


RTAS Factor 15 


Independent 


df 


Chi- 




Variable 




Square 


I. Attitudes Toward 


Age 


12 


27.76** 


Teaching as a 


Pre-Teaching Experience 


4 


12.00** 


Career for Loved 


Mother’s Education 


16 


30.09* 


Ones 


Satisfaction with 








Current Year of 








Teaching 


8 


17.72* 




Projected Reason for 






mm mm* mm mm mm r — _ 


_ _ _ L£avin^ w T£a£hin^ 


36 


J56. 35* _ 


II. Faith in People 


Pre-Teaching Experience 


4 


11.26* 




Projected Reason for 








Leaving Teaching 


36 


73.13** 


III. Attitudes Toward 


Mother’s Education 


16 


28.64* 


Self and Teaching 


Reason for Returning 








for Further Study 


16 


36.59** 



Satisfaction with 







Current Year of 
Teaching 


8 


45.15*** 






Additional Years Planned 
To Teach 

Projected Reason for 


16 


65.12*** 

105.55** 






Leaving Teaching 


36 


IV. 


Attitudes Toward 


Sex 


4 


13.93** 




Working with 


Enrollment of High 




16.75* 




Students 


School Attended 


8 






Kind of Pre-Teaching 
Experience 
Purpose of Advanced 


16 


26.54* 


27.58* 






Study 

Projected Reason for 


16 


33.74** 






Returning for Study 


16 






Father’s Education 
Satisfaction with 


16 


26.82* 






Current Year of 




18.90* 






Teaching 


8 


V.__ 


Views of_S£udents_ _ 


_Teachin£ Level 


12 


_3j5.15*** 


VI. 


Attitudes Toward 


Marital Status 


8 


17.01* 




One’s Own Prepara- 


Additional Years Planned 




34 . 44 ** 




tion as a Teacher 


To Teach 


16 



Table 12 (Continued) 



RTAS Factor 


Independent 

Variable 


df 


Chi- 

Square 


VII. Attitudes Toward 


Age 


12 


30.13** 


Parents 


Pre-Teaching Experience 


4 


11.44* 




Area of Teaching 


52 


76.10* 




Projected Reason for 


36 


66.75** 


VIII. Attitudes Toward 


Sex 


4 


13.22* 


Community and 


Age 


12 


23.28* 

15.81* 


Community Acceptance 


Marital Status 


8 


Satisfaction with Current 
Year of Teaching 


8 


22.77** 




Projected Reason for 


36 


56.06* 


IX. Attitudes Toward 
School System 


Enrollment of High School 
Attended 


8 


17.32* 


Father’s Education 


16 


29.00* 




Teaching Level 


12 


25.17* 




Satisfaction with Current 
Year of Teaching 


8 


34.80*** 




Additional Years Planned 
To Teach 


16 


26.83* 




Projected Reason for 
Leaving Teaching 


36 


65.91** 


X. Attitudes Toward 

Other Instructional 


Quarter Hours Earned 

Since Beginning Teaching 


20 


39.65** 










Total RTAS 


Sex 


4 


9.91* 


Age 


12 


21.24* 




Projected Reason for 
Returning for Study 


16 


29.99* 




Teaching Level 


12 


21.60* 




Satisfaction with Current 
Year of Teaching 


8 


47.27*** 




Additional Years Planned 
To Teach 


16 


28.91* 




Projected Reason for 
Leaving Teaching 


36 


90.79** 



The number of responding teachers was 428. 

^Significant at .05 level. 

**Signif leant at .01 level. 

***Significant at .001 level. 

a From J. R. Trull* Factors Related to Retention of Beginning Teachers 
in Georgia. Ed.D. dissertation. University of Georgia, 1967. 
b Factor XI w?.. not significant ly related to any of the independent 
variables (in the original categories). 
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teachers at other age groups. The groups composed of teachers below 30 
and between 30 and 39 tended to have less favorable attitudes.. Those 
teachers who had pre-teaching experiences were found to have significantly 
better attitudes toward teaching as a career for lovea ones than did tho e 
who had had no such experiences. Teachers whose mothers had terminated 
their education at graduation from high school tended to express favorable 
attitudes toward teaching as a career for loved ones to a greater extent 
than did the other groups. Teachers whose mothers had attended but not 
graduated from college tended to have the next best attitudes toward . 
teaching as a career for loved ones. Teachers whose mothers had terminate 
their education after the eighth grade but prior to graduation from hig 
school tended to have less desirable attitudes toward teach’ g 

career for loved ones than any other group • 

Those teachers who considered their present teaching experience 

more satisfying than their past experience tended to have somewhat more 
favorable reactions to the concept of teaching as a career for loved ones. 
The group which felt that their present experiences were less satisfying 
than their past experience had poorer attitudes toward teaching as a 

career for loved ones. 

Those teachers whose projected reason for leaving teaching was 
maternity had the most favorable attitude toward teaching as a career for 
loved ones. Those who would end their career because of the family moving 
had somewhat less favorable attitude toward teaching as a career for loved 

ones. 

IX. Faith in People. This RTAS factor was related to two of the 
independent variables: pre-teaching experience and projected reason for 

leaving teaching (.01). Teachers who had had pre-teaching experiences 
had significantly greater faith in people than those who had had no pre- 
teaching experiences. Those teachers whose projected reason for leaving 
teaching was maternity tended to have greater faith in people. Those who 
would quit teaching to enter another profession had the least faith m 

people • 
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III. Attitudes Toward Self and Teaching. Five independent variables 

were determined to be significantly related to RTAS Factor III: (1) mother's 

education, (2) reason for returning for further study (.01), (3) satis- 
faction with current year of teaching (.001), (4) additional years planned 
to teach (.001), and (5) projected reason for leaving teaching (.01). 

Those teachers whose mothers had terminated their education below 
the ninth grade had the most favorable attitudes toward self and teaching. 
Teachers whose mothers had ended their education between the ninth grade 
and high school graduation had the next best attitudes toward self and 
teaching. Teachers whose mothers had ended their formal education with 
graduation from high school had the poorest attitude toward self and 
teaching. 

The group of teachers who felt that "to increase professional com- 
petence" would be the reason which would cause them to return to college 
had the most favorable attitudes toward self and teaching. Teachers who 
felt that their present experiences were more satisfying than their pre- 
vious years of teaching tended to have better attitudes toward self and 
teaching. 

The teachers who stated that they would teach for 20 or more years 
had the most favorable attitudes toward self and teaching. The teachers 
who planned to end their careers at the end of the current year had the 
least favorable attitudes toward self and teaching. Those teachers whose 
expressed reason for withdrawing was to obtain further education tended 
to have the most favorable attitudes toward self and teaching, while 
those who would leave to enter another profession tended to have the 
least favorable attitudes. 

IV. Attitudes Toward Working With Students. Seven independent 
variables were related significantly to this RTAS factor. These variables 
were (1) sex (.01), (2) enrollment of high school attended, (3) kind of 
pre-teaching experience, (4) purpose of advanced study, (5) projected 
reason for returning for study (.01), (6) father's education, and (7) 
satisfaction with current year of teaching. 
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Female teachers were found to have significantly more favorable 
attitudes toward working with students than did male teachers. Teachers 
who, as students, had attended high schools with 1,000 + enrollment tended 
to have less favorable attitudes toward working with students than did 
teachers from high schools of other sizes. People who had assisted 
teachers or had done substitute teaching expressed significantly better 
attitudes toward working with students than did the other groups. 

Those people who stated their purpose- in pursuing advanced training 
was to increase their professional competence had more favorable attitudes 
toward working with students than did the other groups. Those teaehers 
who considered that their primary purpose in earning academic credits was 
"to maintain their certificates", had the second most favorable attitudes 
toward working with students. The group having the poorest attitudes 
toward working with students was the group who stated that their purpose 
in seeking advanced education was "to prepare for a position outside 

education” . 

The group who felt that the most effective factor in causing them 
to return to college was a need "to increase professional competence" had 
the most favorable attitudes toward working with students. The group 
having the least favorable attitudes toward working with students felt 
that the factor which would be mosg effective in causing them to return 
to college would be "to prepare for another profession". 

Teachers whose fathers had terminated their education below the 
ninth grade of public school expressed significantly more favorable 
attitudes toward working with students than did the other groups. The 
teacher group which expressed the next most satisfactory attitudes toward 
working with students were those whose fathers had attended, but not 
graduated, from college. Teachers whose fathers had graduated from high 
school but had not gone to college had the poorest attitudes toward working 

with students. 

Teachers expressing greater satisfaction with their current teaching 
experiences had the most favorable attitudes toward working with students. 
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The group of teachers that thought that their current experiences were less 
satisfying than their past experiences had the poorest attitudes toward 
working with students. 

V. Views of Students. A very strong relationship (.001), was found 
between the independent variable level taught and the RTAS dimension views 
of students. Those teachers who taught at the elementary level had the 
most favorable views of students. The group having the next best attitudes 
was the group of teachers who taught at the primary level. The groups 
reporting the least favorable views of students were teaching at the junior 
high or high school level. 

VI. Attitudes Toward One’s Own Preparation as a Teacher. Married 
teachers tended to have more favorable attitudes toward preparation than 
other teacher groups. A strong relationship (.01) was found between the 
number of additional years the teacher planned to remain in the profession 
and the teacher’s attitudes toward his own preparation. Those who planned 
to remain in teaching for the longest period of time had the most favorable 
attitudes toward their preparation. 

VII. Attitudes Toward Parents. The variables age (.01), pre- 
teaching experience, area of teaching, and projected reason for leaving 
teaching (.01), were found to be related to the RTAS dimension attitudes 
toward parents. Teachers between 40 and 49 were found to have more 
favorable attitudes toward parents than did the other groups. Teachers 
who indicated that they had had formative pre-teaching experiences were 
found to have more favorable attitudes toward parents. Teachers of English 
tended to have the most positive attitudes toward parents. Teachers of 
mathematics and foreign languages seemed to be in second and third posi- 
tions in favorableness of attitudes toward parents. Non-business voca- 
tional teachers appeared to have the least positive attitudes toward 
parents. Teachers who felt that the reason which would cause them to 
discontinue teaching was maternity had more favorable attitudes toward 
parents. Those having the least favorable attitudes would leave to enter 
another profession. 
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Attitudes Toward Community and Community Acceptance. Significant 
differences were found to exist between this RTAS factor and five inde- 
pendent variables: (1) sex, (2) age, (3) marital status, (4) satisfaction 

with current year of teaching (.01), and (5) projected reason for leaving 

teaching. 

Male teachers were found to have significantly poorer attitudes 
toward the community and community acceptence than did female teachers. 

The group of teachers with ages between 40 and 49 had more favorable 
attitudes than the other groups. Teachers whose ages were below 30 had 
less favorable attitudes toward the community and community acceptance 
than did the other groups. Single people were found to have significantly 
less favorable attitudes toward the community and community acceptance 
than did the ’’married" or "other" categories. 

Teachers who expressed greater satisfaction in their current teaching 
tended to have better attitudes toward the community and community accep- 
tance. The teachers who felt that their current experiences were less 
satisfying than their past experiences had the least favorable attitudes 
toward the community and community acceptance. The group who would leave 
to continue their education tended to have the most favorable attitudes 
toward the community and community acceptance. 

IX. Attitudes Toward School System. This RTAS factor was signi- 
ficantly related to six independent variables: (1) enrollment of high 

school attended, (2) father’s education, (3) teaching level, (4) satis- 
faction with current year of teac’.^ng (.001), (5) additional years planned 
to teach, and (6) projected reason for leaving teaching (.01). 

Both groups of teachers who had attended schools with more than 
500 enrollment tended to express more unfavorable attitudes than teachers 
from smaller schools. Teachers whose fathers had not graduated from high 
school, but had had more than nine years of education, tended to have more 
favorable attitudes toward the school system. Those whose fathers had 
graduated from college tended to have the next most desirable attitudes. 

The teacher group having the least favorable attitudes toward the school 
system was the group whose fathers had graduated from high school but 
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had not gone further in their education. 

Teachers at the elementary level expressed the most favorable 
attitudes toward their school system. Primary teachers expressed the 
second most favorable attitudes toward school system. The teachers who 
taught at the junior high level expressed the least favorable attitudes 
toward school system, although there were only slight differences in the 
reactions of the junior high and high school group. 

Teachers who felt that their current year of teaching was more 
satisfying than their previous ones tended to have more favorable attitudes 
toward school system. Those who planned to teach 6 to 10 years had the 
most favorable attitudes toward the school system. Those who planned to 
end their career at the end of the current year had the least favorable 
attitudes toward the school system. Those who would leave teaching be- 
cause of the family moving tended to have the most favorable attitudes 
toward the school system. Those who would leave to enter another pro- 
fession had the least favorable attitudes toward the school system. 

X. Attitudes Toward Other Instructional Staff Members. The rela- 
tionship between the independent variable number of quarter hours earned 
and the RTAS factor had statistical significance. The group of teachers 
who had earned 30 or more hours of college credit since beginning their 
teaching career had the most favorable attitudes toward other members of 
the staff. The group which earned from 21 to 30 hours of academic credit 
had the next most desirable attitudes toward other members of the staff. 

The teacher group who had earned from 5 to 10 hours of academic credit had 
the least desirable attitudes toward the other members of the staff. 

XI. Attitudes Toward Principal. No significant relationships 
existed between the RTAS factor attitudes toward the principal and any one 
of the 22 independent variables. Therefore this RTAS factor is not in- 
cluded in Table 12. Collapsing of the categories produced four significant 
relationships. With the collapsed format, the variables projected reason 
for leaving teaching, type of high school attended, satisfaction with the 
current year’s teaching experience and additional years planned to teach, 
were shown to be related to the teacher’s attitudes toward the principal. 
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Those who would leave for further education had the most favorable atti- 
tudes toward the principal. The people who would leave to seek another 
position had the least favorable attitudes toward the principal. Teachers 
from urban and metropolitan schools had significantly better attitudes 
toward their principals than did teachers who had attended rural schools. 
The teachers having better attitudes toward the principal tended to feel 
that the current year was more satisfying than the previous one. Those 
teachers who planned to teach for an additional 10 to 15 years expressed 
the most favorable attitudes toward the principal. 



Responses to Total RTAS. Seven independent variables distinguished 
among the groups of teachers expressing different attitudes 
aspects of their school environment as measured by the total RTAS. . e 
variables were: (1) sex, (2) age, (3) projected, reason for returning or 

study, (4) teaching level, (5) satisfaction with current year of teac ing 
(.001), (6) additional years planned to teach, and (7) projected reason 

for leaving teaching (.01). 



Women teachers were found to have attitudes significantly better, 
than the men. Teachers older than 39 tended to have more favorable atti- 
tudes toward their teaching experiences thai did younger teachers. The 
group designating the category "to increase professional competence" as 
the factor most effective in causing them to return to college had the 
most favorable reaction to the dimensions of the total RTAS. The group 
having the next most favorable total reaction was the group who felt that 
"to upgrade their certificate" would be most effective in causing them 
to return to college. The group having the least favorable attitudes 
as measured by the total instrument felt that the most effective factor 
in causing them to return to college would be "to prepare for a position 
outside education". Elementary teachers expressed the most favorable 
attitudes toward these aspects of their teaching situations and primary 
teachers expressed the second most favorable attitudes toward teaching. 
Junior high school teachers expressed the poorest attitudes toward these 
dimensions of teaching. The distribution of responses among the high 
school teachers showed significant numbers expressing attitudes on both 
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extremes of the response scale* The primary teachers expressed more 
favorable attitudes toward their own teaching than did any other group. 
Junior high school teachers expressed the least favorable attitudes toward 
self and teaching. 

'Hie current satisfaction of the teacher was found to be strongly 
related (.001) to the teachers 1 attitudes as they were expressed on the 
total instrument. The teacher j who felt that their current year of 
teaching was more satisfactory than their previous ones tended to have 
higher satisfaction scores on the RTAS . 

The responses to the total instrument were significantly related 
to the reported additional number of years the teacher planned to teach. 

The group of teachers who planned to teach from 10 to 20 years possessed 
the most favorable attitudes toward the total dimensions of the RTAS . The 
group who would leave to seek further education had the most favorable 
attitudes toward the dimensions of the total instrument. 

Significant Relationships on Collapsed Categories. Table 12 indi- 
cated that nc significant relationships existed between any dimension of 
the RTAS factors and six of the independent variables on the original 
contingency table. The six independent variables were (1) type of high 
school attended, (2) service in armed forces, (3) type of college attended, 
(4) size of college attended, (5) area of course work completed since 
graduation, and (6) relative size of system where presently employed. 
Collapsing of the categories produced two significant relationships be- 
tween the type of high school and attitudes of teachers. The first of 
these was the relationships (.01) between attitudes toward working with 
students and type of high school attended. Teachers who had attended 
metropolitan or urban schools had significantly poorer attitudes toward 
working with students than those who had attended rural schools. The 
attitudes toward the principal were found, in the collapsed categories, 
to be related to the type of high school attended. Teachers from urban 
and metropolitan schools had significantly better attitudes toward their 
principals than did teachers who had attended rural schools. 
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In the original categories, no significant relationships were found 
between the type of college attended and the RTAS dimensions. Collapsing 
the categories produced two significant relationships. Teachers who 
received their bachelor’s degree from either a state or private university 
showed greater faith in people than did those teachers who received their 
bachelor’s degrees from state or private colleges. The second significant 
relationship wa> *ound between the type of college granting the teacher 
a bachelor's degree and the teachers’ attitudes toward parents. Teachers 
who graduated from either a private or state university tended to have 
better attitudes toward parents than did the teachers who had attended 



state or private colleges. 



After collapsing response categories, the other four independent 
variables (service in armed forces, size of college attended, area of 
advanced study, and size of current cohoo.1 system) failed to differ i 
among subgroups of teachers having different attitude* dimensions 

of the RTAS . 

Responses to the Open-ended Questions. The RTAS instrument con- 
tained two open-ended questions. These questions were: 

1. "Are there any problems you have encountered as a teacher 

that are not covered in the 73 statements? If so, p ease 
list them below." 

2. "What suggestions do you have for making teaching in 

Georgia a more attractive career?" 

The original plan of the study was to list the responses separately 
however the respondents seemed to perceive the statements m ways that 
resulted in a very large amount of overlapping occurring m their responses 
Since both statements ask, in effect, for ways of improving teaching, the 
responses to both questions were combined. 



The 229 statements given by the 283 respondents in the sample 
were categorized into 12 broad areas. The broad areas, ordered by fre- 
quency, are presented below in order of decreasing frequency. 

1. Teachers’ Salaries (191). Suggestions included increase salaries 
to compare with those of other professionals or with the national 
average to encourage younger teachers to remain in. teaching i 
salaries were large enough to support them and their families. 
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2. Administration and Supervise (64), Reduce the size of clashes, 
provide more demonstrations ana terials to teacher , better curri- 
culum planning, improved school organization, better planned and 
more productive faculty meetings and more help from supervisors were 
among the 64 suggestions offered. 

3. Relationships with the Principal (61). Representative statements 
were ’’Principal is unfair and excessively critical.” "The principal 
is a poor administrator,” and ’’Principal emphasizes non-teaching and 
non- learning” . 

4. Expectations and Assignments (38). These statements reflected 
that teachers do too much clerical work, teachers need some time to 
be away from pupils during the school day, and that non-teaching 
duties are excessive. 

5. Materials and Personnel Meeds of Schools (36). Suggestions cited 
the need for more modem buildings, language laboratories, more men 
teachers in the elementary school and the need for specialists in 
the elementary school. 

6. Professional Status of Teachers (32). These 32 statements included 
such statements as "The professional status of teachers should be 
enhanced", "A teacher deserves and needs an improved stature in the 
community", and "Teachers need more freedom to experiment and to deve- 
lop their methods of teaching". 

7. Teacher Education (20). Respondents suggested that more teachers 
should be able to secure help for advanced study, receive leaves of 
absences for further study, attend in-service meetings for certification 
purposes and specific help in teacher training in such areas as disci- 
pline, teaching the disadvantaged, slow learner and in the evaluation 
of learning. 

8. Board of Education and Schools (15). Suggestions included consol- 
idation of smaller schools, a shorter school day, and the need for 
informed board members on newer trends in education. 

9. Relationships With Other Teachers and School Personnel (14). Sample 

comments in the category were: "Other teachers are poor, they should 

not be in teaching", "Experienced teachers are unfair", and "People 

who have only emergency certificates should not teach". 

10. Attitudes Toward Parents (13). "Parents are not concerned about 
their children’s educational wellbeing", and "Parents exert undue 
influence on the principal, the school and the central administration" 
were representative statements in this category. 

11. Relationships to Pupils (11). Problems of undisciplined pupils 
and pupils with poor home training were cited. 

12. Miscellaneous Comments (4). The need for improved daily attendance 
desire to teach in major field and better Future Teachers programs were 
mentioned. 



The most frequently given responses were the need to increase the 
salary, the need for more effective administration, the need to reduce 
the amount of required paper work, the need of teachers for more materials 
and better facilities, comments about the professional status of teachers, 
and suggestions about teacher training. 

Factor Analysis of Teaching Appraisal Schedule and Revised 

Teaching Appraisal Schedule 



Responses from the 392 teachers withdrawing after one year of 
teaching (Sample 1) to the 73 items of the Teaching Appraisal Schedule 
(Booth, 1966) were factor analyzed by use of the BMD03M Program (Dixon, 
1965). A similar analysis was performed of the responses of 428 remaining 
teachers (Sample 2) to the Revised Teaching Appraisal Schedule (Trull, 

1967). Since the instruments were essentially the same, the only difference 
being the tense of the verbs used in the items (past tense for Sample 1; 
present tense for Sample 2), it was possible to compare the results of 
the two analyses for the separate samples to the same instrument. The 
BMD03M program performs a principal component solution and an orthogonal 
rotation of the factor matrix. Thirteen interaction cycles were per- 
formed in each analysis and 21 factors identified. 



The TAS and the RTAS identified 11 areas which discriminated in 
the pilot studies those teachers who were most or least satisfied with 
teaching. In addition, three items, two of which concerned salary (Items 
63 and 64) and one of which (Item 73) concerned an interest in teaching 
again, were included because of their intrinsic value. These areas and 
the associated items are listed below with the highest factor loading and 
the factor number for each of the two samples. (In two instances 
(Items 1 and 46), second-highest loadings have been included.) 
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Highest Factor Loading and 
Factor Number 



Area I. Teaching as a Career for Loved 
Ones. 



Sample 1 Sample 2 

Teachers Teachers 

Withdrawing Remaining 



1. If I had a daughter entering college, 

I would encourage her to become a 
teacher. 

2. If I had a son entering college, I 
would encourage him to become a 
teacher. 

3. I would prefer my close personal 
friends to be from the teaching pro- 
fession rather than from the business 

world. 

Area II. Faith in People. 

5. Most people can be trusted. 

19. A person can't be too careful in his 
dealings with other people. 

27. Human nature is fundamentally 
cooperative . 

30. When you get right down to it, no one 
really cares what happens to you. 

42. If you don't watch yourself, people 
will take advantage of you. 

51. Most people are more inclined to help 
others than they are to look out for 
themselves . 

Area III. Self and Teaching. 

4. I would like to teach again. 

7. As a teacher, I had a feeling of self- 
satisfaction at the end of the day . . 

8. As a teacher, I had a feeling of pride 
in saying that teaching was my pro- 
fession. 

9 As a teacher, I felt it my duty to. 

participate in professional educational 
organizations . 

10. As a teacher, I felt it a privilege to 
participate in professional educational 
organizations . 

11. As a teacher, I took pride in my work. 

47. Working with students is a joy. 

48. A teacher should know all of his stu- 
dents* homes and environments. 

60. I found ways of keeping the little 
problems from "piling-up," 



.49 

.40 


VII 

XX ) 


.71 


IV 


.61 


XX 


.55 


IV 


.71 


XX 


.80 


VIII 


.56 


III 


.43 


XVII 


.44 


XIII 


-.45 


XI 


.73 


XII 


.35 


VI 


.70 


III 


.39 


XVII 


.70 


III 


.58 


XVII 


.75 


XIX 


.74 


IX 


.79 


VII 


.66 


XIX 


.46 


' VII 


.57 


XIX 


.44 


IV 


.61 


XIX 


.83 


VIII 


.01 


V 


.80 


VIII 


.77 


V 


.62 


IV 


.56 


XIX 


.60 


IV 


.61 


XIX 


.67 


XXI 


.63 


XI 


.38 


XVII 


.46 


XIX 
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Highest Factor Loading and 
Factor Number 



Area IV. Working with Students. 

12. As a teacher, I had no serious dis- 
cipline problems. 

13. As a teacher, I seldom got upset 
with the students. 

14. As a teacher, I respected each child. 

15. As a teacher, I enjoyed the students. 

16. As a teacher, I encouraged each student 
to disagree with an author or another 
person so long as they showed evidence 
and thought on the issue. 

17. As a teacher, I was not embarrassed 
to say, "I do not know the answer to 
that • 11 

26. Students must be kept at a ’’proper” 

distance if the ‘teacher is to maintain 
discipline . 

49. Teachers strive to help every child 
reach his potential. 

50. Most teachers enjoy working with the 
’’slow" learners as well as with tbs 
"fast” learners. 

Area V. Views of Students. 

20. Most students are sincere in their 
efforts to learn. 

21. Most students are better scholars than 
I had expected them to be. 

22. Most students respect teachers. 

23. All students should pass the work of 
the grade before they are promoted. 

24. Most students do a sincere job when 
they are given a chance to help plan 
the class work. 

25. Most students take pride in the neatness 
and attractiveness of the school. 

Area VI. Attitudes Toward One’s Own Prepa- 
ration. 

18. As a teacher, I felt adequately pre- 
pared to understand the students’ 
problems . 

35. I was adequately prepared to teach 
the subjects I taught. 



Sample 1 Sample 2 

Teachers Teachers 

Withdrawing Remaining 



.61 


IV 


.75 


XII 


.54 


IV 


.73 


XII 


.56 


IV 


.62 


XIV 


.73 


IV 


.58 


XIV 


.58 


XI 


.74 


VIII 


.71 


XI 


.70 


VIII 


.70 


XIII 


.69 


XVII 


.36 


XI 


.45 


XIV 


.44 


XIX 


.56 


IX 



.70 


XV 


.66 


VI 


.52 


XV 


.52 


VI 


.60 


XV 


.51 


VI 


.54 


XIII 


.49 


XVII 


.51 


XV 


.53 


VI 


.52 


XV 


.66 


VI 



.66 


XX 


.56 


II 


.44 


II 


.71 


II 
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Highest Factor Loading and 
Factor Number 



Area VI. Attitudes Toward One's Own 
Preparation, (continued) 

36. I was adequately prepared to maintain 
good discipline in the classroom. 

37. I was adequately prepared to under- 
stand the children with whom I worked. 

38. I was adequately prepared to work with 
the child who had physical handicaps « 

39. I was adequately prepared to work with 
the child who had emotional problems. 

40. I was adequately prepared to challenge 
all of my students. 

41. I was adequately prepared to help 
students understand current issues 
of world affairs. 

Area VII. Attitudes Toward Parents. 

28. Parents did not expect the school 
to teach morals as well as subjects. 

29. Parents were cooperative in school 
policies . 

31. Parents taught the children to respect 
the rights and property of others. 

32. Parents were friendly with me. 

33. Parents allowed me to live my personal 
life without interference or impli- 
cations . 

34. Parents wanted their children to learn 
the school work. 

Area VIII. Attitudes Toward Community 
and Community Acceptance. 

6. As a teacher, I had many opportunities 
for social contacts with attractive 
single adults of the opposite sex. 

43. Teachers are free to function in the 
political life of the community. 

44. Teachers are free to attend dances and 
social clubs of the community. 

45. Teachers are granted the same persoial 
freedom as lawyers, dgctors, and other 
professional groups. 

46. The community appreciate teachers and 
recognizes their worth. 



Sample 1 
Teachers 
Withdrawing 


Sample 2 
Teachers 
Remaining 


.60 


II 


.53 


II 


.72 


II 


.59 


II 


.74 


II 


.78 


XIII 


.73 


II 


.71 


XIII 


.51 


II 


.73 


II 


.70 


XIV 


.56 


II 



.82 


XVIII 


.32 


XX 


.50 


VI 


-.34 


XIV 


.60 


XVII 


.44 


VI 


.65 


VI 


.74 


XVI 


.45 


VI 


.55 


XVI 


.52 


VI 


.64 


XVI 



.50 


XIV 


.59 


XX 


.71 


X 


.71 


III 


.72 


X 


.68 


III 


.69 


X 


.59 


III 


.4* 

.33 


XVII 
X ) 


.49 


III 
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Highest Factor Loading and 
Factor Number 



Area IX. Attitudes Toward School System. 



Sample 1 Sample 2 

Teachers Teachers 

Withdrawing Remaining 



52. I was pleased with the personnel 
policies of the school system in which 
I taught. 

53. I was pleased with the curricula plan- 
ning in the school system in which I 
taught. 

54. I was pleased with the assignment of 
duties in the school system in which 
I taught. 

55. I was pleased with the equipment and 
resources of the school system in 
which I taught. 

56. I found the working conditions of the 
school satisfactory. 

57. I would like to teach in that school 
again. 

Area X. Attitude Toward Other School 
Personnel. 

58. I found the experienced teachers very 
friendly. 

59. I received much help from the experi- 
enced teachers. 

72. The supervisory personnel helped me. 

Ax^ea XI. Attitude Toward the Principal. 

61. The principal wanted my ideas for 
improving the school. 

62. 'The principal used my ideas for im- 
proving the school. 

65. The principal was a good leader. 

66. The principal was considerate of my 
personal needs. 

67. The principal was always courteous 
to the teachers. 

68. The principal was always courteous to 
the pupils. 

69. The principal explained fully the 
policies and expectations of the school. 

70. The principal "backed-up" the teacher 
in disciplinary problems. 

71. The principal was a democratic leader. 



.60 


I 


.60 


VII 


.56 


XVI 


.70 


VII 


.43 


I 


.64 


VII 


.74 


XVI 


.60 


VII 


.60 


XVI 


.58 


VII 


.49 


I 


.48 


VII 



.82 




.71 


XXI 


.86 


V 


.80 


XXI 


.40 


V 


.55 


XX 



.70 


I 


.68 


XV 


.61 


I 


.72 


XV 


.82 


I 


.80 


I 


.82 


I 


.78 


I 



.82 I -81 I 

.72 I .72 I 

.70 I .64 I 

.75 I .72 I 

.84 I .84 I 
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Highest Factor Loading and 
Factor Number 



Independent Items: 

(Salary) 

63. The salary for teachers is adequate 
for the training they have. 

64. The salary for teachers is adequate 
to give them a high standard of 
living . 

73. I would like to teach in Georgia 
again . 



Sample 1 
Teachers 
Withdrawing 

-,84 IX 

-.86 IX 
.54 VII 



Sample 2 
Teachers 
Remaining 

-.85 X 

-.31 X 
.57 XIX 



Careful study and logical consideration of the areas established 
a _ priori as well as examination of the factor loadings emerging from 
the two separate factor analyses indicated that 14 of the 21 factors from 
the two samples were similar. These 14 factors which correspond fairly 
closely to the 11 factors (12 including the items concerning salary) are 
presented in Table 13 with the eigenvalues and the percentage of contri- 
bution to the total variance for the two separate samples. Factor I clearly 
related to Area XI of the two TAS instruments, loading highly on all items 
in this area for both samples. Sample 1 also loaded highly on this factor 
for items 52, 54, and 57 pertaining to attitudes toward the school system. 
This factor accounted for approximately 14 and 15 per cent, respectively, 
of the variance for the two samples. 



Factor II in both samples seemed to be "confidence in one’s pro- 
fessional preparation V Six of the 8 items for Sample 1 and five for 
Sample 2 had high factor loadings on Area VI, "Attitudes Toward One’s 
Own Preparation." Factor III in Sample I and Factor XVII in Sample 2 
seemed to relate to Area II, “Faith in People” of the TAS . Three of 6 
items from this area loaded highest for Sample a nd 2 of 6 (Itfcuir 23 
and 26) for Sample 2. This factor, however, did not seem quite so clear 
as the first two factors. 



Factor V from Sample 1 and Factor XXI from Sample 2 seemed to be 
measuring essentially similar properties and has been termed, "Attitudes 
Toward Other School Personnel,’ 5 the designation of Area X in the TAS . 
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Table 13 



Descriptions of 14 Factors Emerging with Eigenvalues and Percentages 
of Total Variance Emerging from Factor Analyses of Samples 1 and 2 



Sample 1 

(392 Withdrawing Teachers) 

„ _ « - Per Cent 

No. Eigenvalue Variance 


Factor 

Descriptive 

Title 


Sample 2 

(428 Remaining Teachers) 

„ , Per Cent 

No. Eigenvalue Variance 


I 


9 #99 


13.7 


Attitudes Toward 
Principal 


I 


10.64 


14.6 


II 


5.72 


7.8 


Confidence in One’s 
Preparation 


II 


4.62 


6.3 


III 


3.28 


4.5 


Faith in People 


XVII 


1.15 


1.6 


V 


2.38 


3.2 


Attitudes Toward 
Other School 
Personnel 


XXI 


1.00 


1.4 


VI 


2.07 


2.8 


Parent-Teacher 

Relationships 


XVI 


1.18 


1.6 


VIII 


1.69 


2.3 


Relationships with 
Professional 
Organizations 


V 


2.24 


1.6 


IX 


1.65 


2.3 


Dissatisfaction with 
Salary 


X 


1.55 


2.1 


X 


1.63 


2.2 


Attitudes Toward 
Community 


III 


4.07 


5.6 


XI 


1.47 


2.0 


Encouragement of 
Critical Thinking 
by Students 


VIII 


1.86 


2.5 


XV 


1.25 


1.7 


Confidence in 
Students 


VI 


1.96 


2.7 


XVI 


1.21 


1.7 


Attitudes Toward 
School System 


VII 


1.89 


2.6 


XIX 


1.09 


1.5 


Altruism 


IX 


1.63 


2.2 


XX 


1.07 


1.5 


Teaching as a Career 
for Loved Ones 


IV 


2.75 


3.8 


XXI 


1.07 


1.4 Knowledge of Students 
Background 


' XI 


1.51 


2.1 



Three items from Sample 1 and two items from Sample 2 loaded highest on 
this factor. Factor VI from Sample 1 and XVI for Sample 2 have been 
termed, "Parent -Teacher Relationships" since 4 of the 6 for Sample 1 
and 3 of 6 for Sample 2 from Area VII of the TAS loaded highest for 
this factor. Factor VIII from Sample 1 and Factor V from Sample 2 
seemed clearly to be "relationships with Professional Organizations". 

Items 9 and 10 both loaded very heavily on this factor for both samples. 
These items came from Area III, "Self and Teaching" of the TAS . Since 
both items concerned participation and membership in professional organi- 
zations and no other items were represented, a fairly clear factor was 
indicated. It is perhaps important that more variance" was accounted for 
in Sample 2 than in Sample 1 for this factor. 

Factor IX for Sample 1 and Factor X for Sample 2 were obviously 
dissatisf c * • with Salary. Two and only two items, # 63 and # 64 for 
both samples were highly loaded, and in a negative direction, on this 
factor. Although both 3 amples indicated fairly close agreement in terms 
of proportion of variance accounted for, slightly more variance in the 
withdrawing teacher sample was indicated. 

Factor X for Sample 1 and Factor III for Sample 2 seemed to be 
clearly Area VIII of the TAS , since 4 of the 5 items for both samples 
loaded heavily on this factor. Item # 6 in the TAS seems to be improperly 
classified as belonging to this area (or factor). It is perhaps note- 
worthy that the teachers still teaching showed considerably more variance 
(5.6 per cent) on this factor than did those who no longer apparently 
were directly concerned with the attitudes of the community toward the 
work of the teacher. 

Factor XI for Sample 1 and Factor VIII for Sample 2 have been 
entitled "Encouragement of Critical Thinking by Students" since Items 16, 
17 and 49 for Sample 1 and Items 16 and 17 for Sample 2 loaded most highly 
on this factor and no other items were represented. 

Factor XV for Sample 1 and Factor VI for Sample 2 loaded on 5 items 
from Area V of the TAS for both samples. Item 31, "Parents taught the 
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students to respect the rights and property of others," also loaded high 
for Sample 2. The suggest title for this factor is ’’Confidence in 
Students” and seemed to be of relatively greater importance (as determined 
by proportion of variance contributed by this factor) for the teachers 
who are still teaching. 

’’Attitudes toward the School System” is the title assigned to 
Factor XVI for Sample I and VII for Sample 2. This factor clearly emerged 
from both samples, although for Sample 1, Items 52, 54, and 57 from Area 
IX of the TAS were slightly more highly loaded for Factor I. Corresponding 
loadings for Factor XVI were .38, .40, and .36. The group of remaining 
teachers (Sample 2) apparently varied more in regard to this, factor since 

flip rnntribu i on <■>£ this factor* was i*e]ativftly gx *e»atpr» fm them f'han .f rn 
the teachers who no longer were in teaching. 

Factor XIX for Sample 1 and IX for Sample 2 both loaded highly on 
Items 50 (from Area IV of the TAS, "Working with Students”) and 51 (from 
Area II, "Faith in People"). No other factors were represented and from 
the context of the two items, the tentative title for the factor has been 
suggested as "Altruism.” 

Area I of the TAS , "Teaching S3 a Career for Loved Ones," seemed 
to emerge as Factor XX for the withdrawing teacher sample and Factor IV 
for the remaining teacher sample. (Note that relatively greater importance 
was indicated for the teacher still teaching. The three i»:ems from 
Area I loaded most highly on this factor for Sample 1, although Item 3 
for Sample 2 was most related to Factor XVIII. (See Table 15.) 

’’Knowledge of Students* Background" is the tentative title suggested 
for Factor XXI of Sample 1 and Factor XI for Sample 2. Only one item 
loaded for Sample 1; the same item loaded heavily on Sample 2, and a second 
item (# 19) loaded heavily in a negative direction. Item 19 reads "A- 
person can’t be too careful in his dealings with other people." Perhaps 
logically a disagreement with this item might be interpreted as a concern 
for knowing about the background of students, which is the relevant content 

of Item 48. 
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Tables 14 and 15 present the suggested titles, with associated 
eigenvalues and percentages of total variance for the factors which seem 
to be unique tc- the two samples respectively. For the withdrawing 
teacher sample, four items from Area IV, ’’Working with Students,’’ and 
3 items from Area III, ’’Self and Teaching” made up Factor IV. It is 
apparently related to the ’’Self Concept as Teacher” factor emerging 
from the remaining teacher sample. The title of Factor IV (Sample 1) 
is "Satisfaction in Pupil-Teacher Relationships." 

Item 4, "I would like to teach again," Item 73, "I would like to 
teach in Georgia a^in," and Item 7, "As a teacher, I had a feeling of 
self-satisfaction at the end of the day," loaded very heavily on Factor 
VII for the group of teachers who left at the end of the first year of 
teaching. While apparently unique for the Sample 1 as a factor, it seems 
related to Factor XIX of the remaining teacher sample "Self Concept as a 

Teacher." 

Only one item (# 27, "Human Nature is fundamentally cooperative 1 ") 
was loaded highly on this apparently unique factor. Thus the name has 
been assigned "Human Nature is cooperative." 

Factor XIII for the sample of withdrawing teachers loaded most 
highly (.70) on Item 26, "Students must be kept at a proper distance," 

Item 23 (.54), "All students must pass the work of the grade before they 
are promoted," and Item 19 (.44), "A person can’t be too careful m his 
dealings with people." It seems somewhat related to Factor XVII, "Faith 
in People" of Sample 2. The tentative title assigned is "Educational 

Conservatism." 

Item 41, "I was adequately prepared to help students understand 
current issues of world affairs," loaded most heavily (.70) and "As a 
teacher, 1 had many opportunities for social contacts with attractive 
single adults of the opposite sex." (.50) was the only other significant 
loading. Although this factor seems somewhat obscure, a tentative title 
is "Preparation for Challenge." It seems to be closely related to Factor 

II of both samples. 
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Table 14 



Descriptions Emerging from Factor Analysis of Factors 
Apparently Unique to Sample 1 with Eigenvalues and 
Percentages of Total Variance 



Factor No. 


Descriptive Title 


Eigenvalue 


Per Cent of 
Total Variance 


IV 


Satisfaction in Pupil- 
Teacher Relationships 


2.88 


4.0 

a r 


VII 


Interest in Teaching Again 


1.88 


2.6 
1 ft 


XII 


"Human Nature is Cooperative 


1.42 




XIII 


Educational Conservatism 


1.39 


1.9 

1.8 


XIV 


Preparation for Challenge 


1.34 


XVII 


Appreciation of Parents and 
Community 


1.18 


1.6 


XVIII 


Expectations of Parents 

- _ - • 


1.13 


1.0 

ncr in GeOPfflcl 



Sample i compx-.Lo«u. " 

after the first year of teaching. 



Table 15 



Descriptions Emerging from Factor Analysis of Factors 
Apparently Unique to Sample 2 with Eigenvalues and 
Percentages of Total Variance 





Faccor No. 


Descriptive Title 


Eigenvalue 


Per Cent of 
Total Variance 



XII 


Adequate Pupil Discipline 


1.42 


1.9 


XIII 


Confidence in Working with 
Handicapped Children 


1.35 


1.8 


XIV 


Teacher Resourcefulness 


1.27 


1.7 


XV 


Interest in School Improvement 


1.19 


1.6 


XVIII 


Professional Clannishness 


1.10 


1.5 


XIX 


Self Cpncept as Teacher 


1.10 


1.5 


XX 


Satisfaction in Social 
Interaction with Teachers 


1.07 


1.5 



Sample 2 comprised 428 teachers remainx.ig in teaching in Georgia for at 
least three consecutive years (1964 through 1967), and still teaching at 
time of most recent communication. 
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Only three items loaded highly or moderately on Factor XVII. 

These items were # 81, "Parents taught the children to respect the rights 
and properties of others," (.60); # 46, "The community appreciates 
teachers and recognises their worth," (.44), and # 60, "I found ways of 
keeping the little problems from -piling up'" (.38). Although somewhat 
obscure, a tentative title is "Appreciation of Parents and Community. 

Factor XVIII for Sample 1 loaded .82 on Item 28, "Parents did not^ 
expect the school to teach morals as well as subjects." Thus the tentative 
designation of "Expectations of Parents" is given. 

Table 15 gives the suggested titles of seven factors which seem 
to be unique to Sample 2. Factor XII has been given the title "Adequate 
Pupil Discipline" since it loaded heavily on Items 12 (.75) and 13 
from Area IV, "Working with Students." It seems to be related to Factor 

IV of Sample 1. 

"Confidence in Working with Handicapped Children" is the title 
assigned to Factor XIII of Sample 2. Items 38 (.78) and 39 (.71) loaded 
highly on this factor, which seems related to Factor II of both samples. 

"Teacher Resourcefulness" is the tentative title assigned 
XIV emerging from the factor analysis of responses for Sample Factor 
loadings on Item 14 (.62), Item 15 (.58), and Item 29 (-.34) are the 

bases for the suggested title. 

Factor XV for the Sample 2 analysis is entitled "Interest in School 
Improvement" since it loaded heavily on Item 61 (.68) and Item 62 (.72) 
and was also loaded heavily on Factor I for both samples. 

Only one item. Item 3, "I would prefer my close personal friends 
to be from the teaching profession rather than from the business world," 
was loaded for this factor but this is relatively high (.80); the 
suggested title is "Professional Clannishness," It may be related to 
Factor XX for Sample 1 and Factor IV for Sample 2. 

Six of the 9 items on Area III, "Self and Teaching" loaded very 
highly on this factor for Sample 2; thus the suggested title seems 
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appropriate ’’Self Concept as a Teacher.” By contrast, the 9 items of 
Area III were fragmented into 5 different factors for teachers who have 
withdrawn (at least temporarily) from teaching. 

Factor XX was loaded (.59) for Item 6 and (.55) for Item 72; thus 
the suggested title has been assigned "Satisfaction in Social Interaction 
with Teachers.” It is apparently related to Factor V for Sample 1. 

Congruence of Factor Structures of Two Separate Factor Analyses 
for the Same Instrument, Two Samples. Harman (1960) has described a way 
of correlating the factor structures of two samples to the same set of 
fixed variables. Although not strictly a coefficient of correlation, 
the coefficient of congruence may be interpreted in a similar way, since 
it involves the intercorrelations of the two sets of factors in the usual 
Pearsonian sense. (Since there are no deviations from a mean, the coeffi- 
cient of congruence cannot be regarded as a true correlation coefficient . ) 
By this means, it is possible to determine whether or not the factor 
loadings on the two sets of factors are essentially alike. In this sense, 
it becomes an index of factor similarity. In the correlation the obser- 
vations are the two sets of factor loadings for the separate items of the 
instrument compared. In this study, the two sets of factor loadings on 
21 factors for Samples 1 and 2 were correlated for the 73 separate items 
of the TAS and the RTAS . The matrices of factor loadings for the two 
analyses were correlated by use of the BMD02D program (Dixon, 1965). The 
results provide a matrix of 42 x 42 correlations, which is a square matrix, 
including the intercorrelations within each separate factor analysis , as 
well as a set of correlations between the two sets of factors in the 
separate analyses. The between-samples correlations are the coefficients 
of congruence which are shown in Table 16. 

The logical analysis which has been provided in the preceding 
discussion where an attempt was made to define and describe factors seem- 
ingly common to both samples and unique to each of the samples may be 
compared with the findings presented in Table 16. Within this table, the 
only correlations presented are those of (plus or minus) .30. Although 
Harman suggests the correlations below .90 are somewhat doubtful as 
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XXI _____ 

Decimals have been omitted 



indicating precise factor similarity, reference to Table 16 reveals that 
Factor I for both samples meets the exacting criterion. With the factor 
for Sample 1 indicated first, followed by the factor number for Sample 2, 
other relatively high similarity indices are apparent for Factors (X, III 
=.87); (XV, VI =.83); (XVI, VII =.83); (VIII, V =.81); (IX, X =.81); 

(VI, XVI =.75); (V, XXI =.75); (II, II =.73); (VII, XIX =.73). Although 
the loadings for factors other than the pair (I, I) are not above .90, 
a careful reading of Table 16 reveals that for Sample 1, Factors V, VI, 
vm, IX, X, XI, XIII, XV, XIX, and XXI are correlated with one factor 
only, ranging from .87 for Factor X with Factor III of Sample 2 downward 
to .50 for Factor XXI with Factor XI of Sample 2. Of some interest is the 
finding that Factors XII and XVIII hav* no apparent counterparts in the 
Sample 2 of remaining teachers; these were tentatively entitled "Human 
Nature is Cooperative," and f Expectations of Parents.” Factor I for Sample 
1 is correlated not only very highly with Factor I of Sample 2, but aloo 
with Factor XV of Sample 2. Other "double-correlations are Factor III 
(-.35 with II, .63 with XVII); Factor VII (.37 with IV, .73 with XIX); 
Factor XIV (.42 with II, -.35 with XV); and Factor XVI (.83 with VII, 

-.30 with VIII). The most complex relationships appear for Factor II 
(.73 with II, .67 with XIII, and -.36 for XVII) and Factor IV which has 
four correlations above .30 (.30 with VIII, .43 with XII, .49 with XIV, 
and .58 with XIX). This "Faith in People” factor seems to be somewhat 
diluted among various other factors for the teachers remaining in the 



profession. 

Upon turning to a similar analysis for the sample of remaining 
teachers, reference to Table 16 reveals that no single factor fails to 
have a degree of congruence or similarity with the factors of Sample 1. 
Stated differently, every single factor has at least one correlation of 
.30 or above with a factor in the other sample. These range from the .93 
for Factor I with Factor I downward to (for a single relationship) .40 for 
Factor XX of Sample 2 to XVII for Sample 1. The number of factors which 
have only one correlation above .30 is 15. Of the remaining six factors, 
three are "doubletons” (related to two factors), and three are related to 
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three factors. Factor IV is correlated ,57 with XX and .37 with VII; 

Factor XV is correlated -.36 with II, .63 with III, and .63 with XIII); 

Factor XIX is correlated .58 with IV and .73 with VII. The three sets 
of coefficients which have three relationships above .30 are as follows: 
Factor II (.73 with II, -.35 with III, and .42 with XIV); Factor VIII 
(.30 with IV, .62 with XI, and -.30 with XVI); and XVII (-.36 with XX, 

.63 for III, and .6a for XIII). Although teachers who leave teaching may 
very well be expected to perceive teaching somewhat differently from those 
who remain for a reasonable period, there seems to be a considerable body 
of consensus which indicates a general pattern of similarity. 

Second-Order Factor Analysis of Sample 1. Comrey (1962) has sug- 
gested a procedure by means of which homogeneous items may be combined 
to produce a more stable dimension. Utilizing this procedure, a special 
computer program was written to generate homogeneous items which had factor 
loadings of .30 or more on the first-order analysis of the responses of 
the 392 teachers in Sample 1. The resulting 392 sets of 21 scores were 
then factored to produce second-order factors. The BMD03M program was 
also utilized in this analysis. Seven interaction cycles resulted in the 
identification of seven second-order factors. Table 17 presents the factor 
loadings with eigenvalues and communalities from this analysis. The 
factors with the associated descriptions of the preceding discussion 
(with special reference to Tables 13 and 14) may be utilized in the inter- 
pretation or the loadings given in Table 17. The second-order Factor I 
seems to combine the Factor I and Factor XVI to be "relationships with 
the principal, other school personnel, and the school, system." (Even 
Factor VI, "parent -teacher' relationships," is loaded .34 on this second- 
order factor.) This variable accounted for 23.6 per cent of the total 
variance. 

The second-order Factor II seems to be clearly the "confidence in 
one’s professional preparation," since it loads most highly with II, followed 
by XIV, and IV. Factor II in second-order analysis contributed 9.1 per 
cent of the total variance. 
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Table 17 



Second Order Factor Loadings on Teaching Appraisal Schedule for 
Sample 1 - 392 Teachers Withdrawing After 
One Year of Teaching 



First Order 
Factor No. 


I 


Second Order 
II III 


Factor 

IV 


Loadings 

V 


VI 


VII 


Commu- 

nality 


T 


85 


08 


05 


09 


-01 


13 


-04 


75 


1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 


09 


86 


03 


01 


15 


01 


14 


80 
mm mm 


-07 

25 


l 1 ! 

58 


39 

10 


-18 

-19 


47 

36 


23 

29 


-18 

26 


52 

72 


61 


-09 


21 


09 


12 


-13 


21 


50 


VI 

VII 

VIII 

TV 


34 

59 

04 

-24 


17 

24 

27 

-03 


56 

19 

-08 

11 


-23 

-12 

18 

—64 


21 

36 

02 

-05 


27 

48 

29 

03 


12 

12 

54 

16 


64 

83 

49 

51 


A A. 

X 


19 


16 


80 


17 


04 


-03 


06 


74 


XT 


01 


10 


05 


-22 


31 


-10 


56 


49 


«Y JL 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 


10 

-06 

-01 

14 


03 

-09 

79 

25 


-04 

45 

09 

24 


23 

-01 

14 

11 


83 

04 

-03 

80 


-03 

09 

-03 

06 


08 

-22 

01 

07 


76 

27 

65 

80 


XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 


88 

31 

03 

-10 

16 


09 

14 

-06 

09 

20 


11 

68 

13 

06 

-02 


09 

19 

00 

67 

12 


05 

10 

00 

22 

05 


15 

-04 

62 

18 

67 


07 

16 

15 

31 

-14 


83 

64 
45 

65 
55 


XXI 


14 


01 


-01 


05 


-07 


00 


71 


53 


Eigenvalues 


4.96 


1.91 


1.60 


1.30 


1.23 


1.13 


1.00 




Per Cent of 










5.8 




ii 7 




Total Variance 


23.6 


9.1 


7.6 


6.2 


5.5 






Cumulative Per 


















Cent of 
Variance 


23.6 


32.7 


40.3 


46.5 


52.3 57.8 


62.5 





Decimals have been omitted. 
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Second-order Factor III is most highly loaded on Factors X and XVII, 
but has moderate loadings on VI, XIII, and III. Careful study of these 
factors suggests that this factor is measuring the teacher’s adjustment 
to parent and community expectations. This third factor accounted for 
7.6 per cent of the variance. 

Factor IV seems to be "dissatisfaction with salary and working con- 
ditions," since it is loaded very heavily on Factors IX and XIX of the 
first-order analysis. This factor took out 6.2 per cent of the variance. 

The fifth factor seems clearly to be "relationships with students." 
The first-order Factors XII and XV loaded .83 and .80 respectively on this 
factor and Factors III (.47), IV (.36), and VII (.36) were moderately 
loaded on this factor, which accounted for 5.8 per cent of the variance. 

"Pride in the teaching profession" or "self concept in teaching" 
is perhaps an appropriate name for second-order Factor VI, since it loads 
most heavily on first-order Factors XX, VII, and XVIII. This factor took 
out 5.5 per cent of the variance. 

Soma type of sense of professional identification or teaching -role 
expectations must be what is measured by second-order Factor VII, which 
accounted for 4.7 per cent of the variance. The loadings were highest 
with. Factor XXI, "Knowledge of Students' Backgrounds," "Encouragement of 
Critical Thinking by Students," "Relationships with Professional Organi- 
zations," and "Altruism." 

Summary 

Chapter 4 has comprised five parts: (1) a comparison and follow-up 

study of the January 1965 population of beginning teachers with special 
reference to certification status, retention, and withdrawal; (2) a study 
of the perceptions of 1964-65 beginning teachers as related to certifica- 
tion status; (3) a brief survey of perceptions of 1964-65 beginning teachers 
with respect to other independent variables; (4) a resurvey of the 1964 
population and an analysis of the responses of 392 withdrawing teachers 
to the Teaching Appraisal Schedule; and (5) an analysis of responses of a 
sample 428 teachers remaining for three years. A factor analyses of the 
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withdrawing and remaining teachers were reported with some effort to 
interpret the responses. 

Chapter 5 presents the findings of the depth study in two parts: 
(1) a report of the least-squares analysis of teacher self-reported data, 
pupil observations 9 and observations by trained observers; (2) a report 
of responses of 470 beginning teachers to the GBTQ with special attention 
to sex, certification, field of teaching, and place of coJ-lege training . 
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CHAPTER V 



Findings of Part II: The Depth Study 

The operational hypothesis of Part II was that no significant differ- 
ences would be found among responses on several self-report inventories, 
pupil evaluations, and appraisals of trained observers when the variables 
of sex, certification status, major teaching field, and place of college 
training (Georgia or non-Georgia colleges) were considered. The alterna- 
tive directional hypotheses were that there would be differences in these 
dependent variables attributable to these various independent classifica- 
tions. Two kinds of statistical procedures were used, viz. (1) a least- 
squares analysis of variance for the continuous variables, and (2) a chi- 
square contingency test for the categorical responses to the GBTQ . Section 
1 of this chapter presents the findings resulting from the least-squares 
analysis of 33 continuous variables, 21 derived from teacher self-reports, 
five from pupil observation reports, and seven from classroom observations 
of specially trained observers. Section 2 presents a summary of the 
application of the chi-square test to 94 dependent variables, with the 
independent classification being the four major? variables: sex, certifi- 

cation status, field of teaching, and place of college training. In both 
sections, findings are presented in a series of tables and figures with 
accompanying discussion. 

Analysis of Variance of Continuous Variables 

In addition to the four main effects of sex, certification, field, 
and place of training, the least- squares model employed in the analysis 
tested hypotheses for first-orde interactions. These interaction hypo- 
theses were concerned with specific two-variable combinations of effects, 
and tested the hypothesis that there would be no difference in the differ- 
ences between specific pairc of variables. For example, hypotheses con- 
cerning the main effects of sex stated that men and women teachers would 
not differ on a specific dependent variable (more specifically, that the 
means as estimates of the population means would be equal and that any 
obtained difference could be accounted for by random variations). 



Similarly i hypotheses about certification status stated that means (as 
representative values) of professional teachers would not differ (except 
for random variations) from means of provisional teachers. The interaction 
hypothesis sex-by-certificate specified that the difference between the 
means of men and women professional teachers would be equal to the differ- 
ence between the means of men and women provisional teachers. (An alter 
native statement is that the differences between men professional and men 
provisional teachers is equal to the difference between women professional 
and women provisional teachers. Still another alternative is that the 
combination of men professional and women provisional is equal to the 
combination of men provisional and women professional. ) Where significant 
interaction is indicated , a two-dimensional graphic representation is 
presented for understanding of the relationships disclosed by the analysis. 

Three of the four main effects and three of the first-order inter- 
actions involved a two-way classification of the variables. Thus* the 
sex (men and women), certificate (professional and provisional), and place 
(Georgia and non-Georgia) variables, and the three combinations (sex-by- 
certificate, sex-by-place, and certificate-by-place interactions) involved 
one degree of freedom for the between-means variance and 419 df for the 
within-groups variance. The minimum variance ratios for significance for 
1 df in the numerator and 419 df are 3.86 for the .05 level arid 6.70 for 
the .01 level of significance. Hypotheses of no differences were rejected 
if the .05 level of significance was indicated, with *01 levels noted if 
the size of the F-ratio was sufficiently large. 

The main effect field consisted of a five-way classification into 
elementary, English, mathematics, science, and social studies teachers. 
There were also three first-order interactions which had four degrees of 
freedom: sex-by- field, certificate-by-field, and place-by-field. The 

minimum variance ratios for rejection of the hypotheses are 2.39 for .05 
level and 3.36 for .01 level. Appropriate notations are made in the 
tables when one of these levels of significance was justified. 
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Teacher Practices Questionnaire Scales 



Table 18 presents a summary of the variance ratios for the TPQ . 

The adjusted means for the various subsets are given in Table 19. These 
scales were designed to measure the degree of appropriateness of specific 
behaviors presumably related to specific teacher roles . From Table 19, 
it may be observed that the arrangement of the means in descending order 
of importance is as follows: (1) counselor* (2) motivator, (3) advice- 

information giver, (4) referrer, and (5) disciplinarian. Identical hierar- 
chical patterns were found by Sorenson, Husek and Yu (1963), Brown (1965), 
Riggs (1966), Gifford (1966), Sears (1967), Smith (1967), and Carter (1967). 

The range of possible means on the TPQ Scales is from 1 to 5, with 
2 indicating "fairly inappropriate," 3 indicating "ac^p table," and 4 
implying "fairly appropriate" behavior for a given teaching practice asso- 
ciated with a specific teaching role. As shown by the means of Table 19, 
the range of behavior suggests that the disciplinarian role is viewed as 
fairly close to inappropriate, the referrer role is about half-way between 
inappropriate and acceptable, with the other three roles seen as between 
acceptable and fairly appropriate. 

When the various subclasses associated with the analysis of variance 
are scanned, it may be noted that no significant differences were obtained 
for the advice- informat ion giver and the referrer roles (Scales I and IV). 
Significant differences were obtained on the Motivator and Disciplinarian 
Scales between men and women. Women teachers were found to perceive the 
role of Motivator as more appropriate in teaching, while men teachers 
perceived the role of the Disciplinarian as more appropriate. Other differ- 
ences between men and women teachers although nonsignificant showed men 
slightly more likely to view the Referrer role as more appropriate with 
women regarding Counselor and Advice-information Giver roles more favor- 
ably. 

The only significant difference obtained for the main effect of 
certification status was Scale III (Counselor), in which professional 
teachers perceived the role of the Teacher-as-Counselor as more appropriate. 
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Table 18 



Summary of F- Values for Analysis of 
Variance of the Teacher Practices Questionnaire 



Source of 
Variation 


df 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Main Effect 












5.20* 


Sex 


1 


in 

o 

• 


16.92** 


3.15 


1.81 


Certificate 


1 


.01 


.77 


4.19* 


2.18 


0.38 


Field 


4 


2.60 


1.90 


3.16* 


1.94 


2.28 


Place of College 
Training 


1 


1.08 


3.93** 


3.11 


• 

ro 

to 


5.87** 


Interaction Effect 














Sex x Cert. 


1 


2.16 


8.25** 


1.44 


.01 


.04 


Sex x Field 


4 


2.32 


.89 


.99 


1.96 


2.04 


Sex x Place 


1 


o 

CM 

• 


.09 


in 

o 

• 


.07 


2.41 


Cert, x Field 


4 


1.51 


CM 

r- 

• 


.98 


CM 

CO 

• 


.44 


Cert, x Place 


1 


1.62 


CO 

o 

• 


00 

00 

• 


.84 


3.15 


Field x Place 


4 


1.41 


CM 

in 

• 


1.88 


.75 


• 

M 

to 


Error ^ 


419 


.21 


in 

CM 

• 


.35 


• 

to 

cn 


.21 


(df and Mean Square) 















^Significant at .05 level. 

^Significant at .01 level. 

a The names of the specific column headings are given on page 43 



^The sums of squares for each main 
error may be obtained by multiplying 
freedom times the error mean square. 



and/or interaction effect and for 
the F-value times the degree(s) of 



